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VIETNAM: 
BEYOND THE 
SLOGANS 


Last year on the Easter march a disturbing feature 
was the slogan-shouts of “ Victory for the Viet Cong” 
and the widespread dispersal of flags of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam. At least the 
slogan-shouter could be argued with, but not the 
flag-seller. The non-violent gesture, the beauty of 
distributing coloured flags, cannot be countered by 
stony-faced accusations of political manipulation. It 
began to appear as if we had been taken over by 
the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign. 

This year one thing that a non-Solidarist could do 
would be to give the flag-buyer a flower in exchange 
for his flag (which could then be sold back to the 
flag-seller!). For our part, we intend to show that 
the easy slogan and the simple gesture of solidarity 
may be confusing, mistaken or even wilfully danger- 
ous. 

The answer to the Vietnam war at the present level 
of conflict lies in Washington. America clearly has 
taken a policy decision at the highest level to build 
a string of military bases around China in south-east 
Asia and is not intending to withdraw in the fore- 
seeable future. Thus any sounds from the US adminis- 
tration of “peace talks’ cannot be taken seriously - 
for there can be no reasonable expectation that the 
fighting will cease before she has taken a decision 
to leave. 

Many of the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign would 
carry their logic through and, with Bertrand Russell, 
call for limited Russian military intervention in 
support of the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong or 
even unlimited intervention. No-one can view with 
equanimity the continuing prospect of the US being 
allowed systematically and indefinitely to destroy the 
Vietnamese people. But any military escalation by 
the USSR on behalf of the North Vietnamese might 
quickly lead to “‘a Cuba situation” with no guarantee 
that again one of the nuclear powers would back 
down. In any case, it is not obvious that increased 
Russian support for the North Vietnamese would 
encourage the Americans to withdraw. 

So before you wave a flag in support of the Viet 
Cong, think of the implications. 

However, if the US were persuaded to leave Sou‘h 
Vietnam, thus making a Vietnamese solution to the 
war possible, we still would not find it reasonable 
to support the Viet Cong. There are elements in 
South Vietnam, like the Buddhists, which are opposed 
both to the Atnericans and the war, while the Viet 
Cong as a pa-ty to the fighting could be expected 
after American withdrawal simply to press home its 
military advan‘age. In this situation, we should con- 
tinue to support those “neutralist’’ Buddhists and 
Catholics in South Vietnam who would like to see 
a negotiated settlement with the Viet Cong, leading 
to a nationalist, coalition government. 

In the meantime, all we can do is work to secure 
US withdrawal from south-east Asia and make real 
and symbolic gestures of sympathy for the Vietnamese 
people. Medical aid is vitally important and should 
dominate our constructive plans, but there is also 
room for actions like that of the three Western 
clergymen who went to Hanoi; though even here the 
clergymen went out with the intention of submitting 
themselves as Westerners to the US bombing, whereas 
the North Vietnamese refused to allow them into 
danger areas. Thus the intended symbolic act of 
solidarity with the suffering of people under the 
bombing, was subverted by the North Vietnamese 
leaders, and became honestly and openly a statement 
of solidarity with the North Vietnamese political 
position or, in the world’s press, “a peace mission.” 
Peace News has announced its willingness to give help 
to any British boat and crew wishing to follow up 
the project of A Quaker Action Group, at this 
moment sailing with medical supplies to Haiphong. 
We would also suggest that the clearest way to make 
a non-violent gesture of opposition to the US bombing 
of North Vietnam would be for a group of Westerners 
to go to Thailand and there try to prevent bombers 
from taking off. If any group show themselves 
seriously willing to undertake this, we shall give 
them our support. 


This Easter could be a watershed in the history of the 
postwar British peace movement, which has recently 
been at its lowest ebb for many years, stuck in a 
demoralising cul de sac of ideas, its members afflicted 
with precisely the same feelings of futility and 
helplessness which afflict the vast majority of ordinary 
people in Britain. The movement has seemed for 
too long to have been caught in a downwards spiral: 
it must break free. 

Moreover, there are considerable differences of 
opinion and points of emphasis within’ the peace 
movement at the moment: the two separate Easter 
marches are one sign of this, though not the only 
one. Before we go on to put our own position in 
this debate, we ought to get one point clear: the 
last thing which we want in any demonstrations this 
Easter is sloganising and polemical abuse. 

We should know by now that words like militancy, 
vociferousness, and strength usually mean _ loud- 
mouthed shouting, mindless rowdyism, even violence, 
when translated into real terms. Polemical abuse 
means simplifying your opponent and refusing to 
see him for what he really is: it is exactly similar 
to the kind of mechanism which is employed by 
government the world over in its national and inter- 
national dealings, and it is part and parcel of that 
wretched “politics of power” which is currently 
making us unable to speak the truth to each other. 
So, let us have dialogue, and thought, and reasoned 
discussion, but let us forget about the slogans. If the 
presence of two marches this weekend does nothing 
more than help to initiate some kind of constructive 
dialogue about where we are, what we hope to 
achieve and how, and the true nature of our long- 
term aims, this will be an encouraging start. In 
particular, the Aldermaston March Committee is 
making a brave attempt, with its plans for discussion 
groups on the march. 

We need this dialogue, because we can get from it 
the practical and theoretical basis for a long-term 
programme of action, without which we are sunk. 
It is important to inspire people this Easter to fresh 
thinking: it is far more important, and urgent, to 
try to lead people to act, to resist the million and 
one ways in which people are regimented, corrupted, 
and deprived of their rightful freedom among the 
communities in which we all live. 

In this dialogue, what are the broad positions? Both 
CND and the Aldermaston March Committee seem 
to be substantially in agreement about what it is 
they are against: the point of difference begins to 
emerge in their respective attitudes towards the 
Labour Party. Roughly, CND feels that disarmament 
and peace can only be achieved through the estab- 
lished political processes, whereas the Aldermaston 


claslet’s go 
without Labour - 


March Committee agrees with this paper that we 
have to develop an alternative mode of proceeding. 
It is thus more or less clear what CND is for, and 
what it is against, whereas the Aldermaston March 
Committee has yet to establish what it is for, or at 
least, tell us in clearer terms than those which were 
employed in its statement, ‘“‘No Time For Silence.” 
Our own position starts with a simple truism: 
throughout the world, it is the bad domestic politics 
which creates the deadly international politics: war, 
poverty, racism, colonialism, starvation. War-making, 
or preparation for war, is an integral part of the 
modern nation state’s activities: it is built into the 
overall power structure. We shal] not get a more 
peaceful, fraternal, or equitable world, until there are 
profound changes in domestic social structures 
throughout the affluent West. 

To get those changes, we have to seek for creative 
alternatives. At the moment, we are captive to a 
gigantic political machine whose dominant mode of 
proceeding is designed to mystify us, to make us 
play the game, to withhold from us the knowledge 
that there might be alternatives, to discourage us 
from thinking them through under our own steam. 
The position is aggravated, in our opinion, by the 
fact that the peace movement simply has not put 
enough mind to these alternatives, and has wasted 
far too much time and energy in continually dragging 
the peace problem into the political arena. The quest 
for political solutions designed to bring about peace 
has been the greatest pitfall of all. It will thus be 
disastrous if the peace movement continues after 
Easter to wistfully turn to the state or to government 
for the answers: if it does, it will merely continue 
to squander resources and to blur the message, as 
CND has done. The only solution is the human 
solution, involving changes in the minds and lives 
of men. 

This is the point at which the peace movement has 
to start intervening. In order to be able to convince 
People that they are not powerless, that they can do 
something useful towards altering the circumstances 
of their lives, and hence towards transforming their 
society, you need first to have your own alternative 
proposals clearly worked out, ani to have begun 
to demenstrate in flesh and blood projects that it zs 
possible to put your ideals into action: you have 
to begin to make concrete what was previously 
abstract. 

What forms are our suggested alternatives lkely to 
take? They will be, first of all, ways of positively 
working for peace, either on your own or in cunsort 
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Chris Cowley is an_ itinerant 
Englishman at present living in 
Sweden who has twice been to 
Japan as “a representative of the 
British peace movement”; he will 
soon-be leaving for Japan again to 
work in Hiroshima. We asked him 
to assess the real significance of the 
international peace conference on 
the basis of his experiences. In 
Japan, when the anniversaries of 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bomb- 
ings occur in August, enormous 
pa, rallies and conferences are 
eld. 


This article is considerably short- 
ened for space reasons to exclude 
much of the detailed history which 
Chris Cowley gave us of the faction- 
alism and rivalry between the peace 
movements which he -encountered 
in Janan. We hope to run a future 
article from him examining this 
situation. 


Recently there has been a tremendous 
amount of traffic back and forth from 
Hanoi. and to a lesser extent Saigon, 
of interested observers from all sections 
of the international political scene, from 
top politicians and bishops to journalists 
and peace workers. all of whom have 
made their separate contributions. 


What kind of communication is made be- 
tween the different sections of the peace 
movement when their representatives 
meet for a few days each year? They 
deliver set speeches. jockey for positions 
on or off the drafting committee and 
sit up half the night trying to score 


peacemanship 


diplomatic points off the unlucky dele- 
gate from another country who will be 
in disgrace with his executive if certain 
points are left out or amended in the 
draft resolution. What kind of real con- 
tact do these people make with the 
movements in their host country, and 
does it matter? 

As all conference-goers know, or as all 
those that I have met seem to agree, 
the important discussions go on in the 
bar or at lunch. At least, this is the 
excuse given for missing the first few 
hours of prepared speeches. This atti- 
tude seems to me to be a healthy one, 
but it does not go quite far enough. 
What they mean by important discus- 
sions is the crux of the matter. Once 
again we are back at caucusing and the 
final draft and tactics within the frame- 
work of the conference. In my opinion, 
a tragic amount of time and money is 
wasted at these conferences, which could 
better serve as a useful forum for in- 
ternational contacts. The situation is 
ridiculous. Anything from thirty to 
several hundred delegates from all over 
the world get together in the same place 
at the same time to discuss important 
subjects, and in the majority of cases 
very little is achieved because everyone 
wants to make speeches or get Mr X 
elected on to the continuing committee 
instead of using the valuable time to 
learn about the other people at the con- 
ference and their activities. 

It has become clear to me that we are 
abominably ignorant of each other. The 
haphazard way in which I entered the 
Japanese factional arena in 1965 makes 
me wonder how many other fellow globe- 
trotters have stumbled well-meaningly 
in and out of international conferences 
without learning or contributing any- 
thing to the cause of peace. I suppose 
most delegates are rather more official 
than myself (who has developed an am- 
biguous self-adopted “ ambassador with- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Gypsy rights 


I would appreciate the hospitality of 
your columns to alert your readers to 
a grave emergency and to request their 
help. The National Council for Civil 
Liberties is working at full stretch on a 
number of important civil issues, most 
notably the campaign for a better deal 
for teenage servicemen. Unfortunately, 
our small income is not keeping pace 
with the tremendous demands being 
made on our under-staffed secretariat. 
Nevertheless, we find it hard to restrain 
ourselves from embarking on new cam- 
paigns on issues which we feel give cause 
for public concern. 

No minority or group in Britain is suffer- 
ing more from the consequences of 
discrimination, brutal action on the part 
of the police and local authorities, and 
injustice than the gypsy and travelling 
community. Grattan Puxon, who has 
devoted so much energy to the prob- 
lems of travellers in Rritain and Ireland, 
has for some weeks been engaged on a 
research project on our behalf in pre- 
paration for the publication of a pam- 
phlet which we hope will inform the 
public and the Ministries concerned and 
will make concrete proposals for putting 
an end to the hardship and harassment 
to which travellers are at present being 
subiected. 

I will quote only one example which is 
by no means isolated. One travelJer in 
the Midlands was forced to park his 
caravan on an unauthorised site becatse 
his wife was in labour. Local officials 
with the assistance of the police towed 
awav his caravan without removing the 
jacks several hundred yards along a 
rough track. Six young children were 
inside the caravan. Furniture and crock- 
erv were broken and’a two-vear-old bov 
fell on to a nail and as a result suffered 
blood noisoning. He was operated on and 
remained three wee'’s in hosnital. Two 
davs after being discharged the blood 
poisoning recurred and he almost Inst 
his sieht and hearing. Several weeks’ 
bi AB followed the second opera- 
ion. 


These are the kind of facts which we 
want to broadcast, but we do not have 
enough funds to carry through the work 
to an effective conclusion. If any of your 
readers share our concern could they 
quickly, urgently, send donations to the 
Gypsy Appeal Fund at the address be- 
ow 


Tony Smythe, General Secretary, 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
4 Camden High Street, London NW1. 


Liberty and good 


It’s not possible to get much of one’s 
political philosophy into a letter. I think 
“Politics, power and _ conscience” 
(March 10) needs a detailed answer. 
But, briefly : 

The case for * decentralised projects and 
localised acts for peace” (apart from 
its vagueness: not much of an answer 
to the “ politician’s” question, “ What 
is your alternative?”) rests on one 
major assumption. 

That is, that, in a state of nature, be- 
yond the state, man is naturally bene- 
volent and that benevolence automatic- 
ally brings good. 

The evidence, such as it is, is contrary. 
Where conventional and legal sanctions 
have broken down, and especially where 
the bureaucracy has failed, as for in- 
stance in Nazi Germany, where direct 
and not institutional democracy became 
the rule, life once more became “nasty, 
brutish, and short.” Bureaucracy, how- 
ever infuriating, can be a guarantee of 
some liberties. 

Moreover, some forms of “ decentralised 
project,” within the present set-up, are 
notably double-edged. For instance, 
“local” housing schemes ‘merely take 
the pressure off local authorities which 
are not doing their job. Personal assump- 
tion of repainting houses for old people, 
for instance, means that a painter is 
done out of his trade. And what if the 
old person in question doesn’t want her 
house done up - even if it is insanitary? 

The whole question of individual liber- 
ties opposing the general good - or even 
the individual’s good as seen from an 
outside view - is not easily disposed of. 

Assertion of individual responsibility 
may be a spur to action, but it is no 
guarantee of good. 

Tony McCarthy, 

35 St Mary’s Gardens, London SE11. 


out portfolio” status for the Committee 
of 100, as I booze my way round the 
Far East), but mistakes have been made 
by more influential suckers than myself. 
For example, to read of demonstrations 
against Rusk in Kyoto by 5,000, or a 
strike “against the Vietnam war” by 
five million workers, is very misleading 
for people who try to compare this with 
what is happening in England. It is very 
dangerous to send official delegates to 
conferences abroad, or to invite foreign 
delegates to take part in your own con- 
ferences, before you have a full picture 
of the recent history of the movements 
in each country or at least a rough 
knowledge of all the “peace” organis- 
ations that might be involved. 

On my second trip to Hiroshima last 
year, I met two eminent British peace- 
mongers, both of whom were doing a 
very quick tour of the Far East, and 
although I am quite sure that they had 
done more Japanese homework than I 
had before they arrived, the almost in- 
evitable ignorance and confusion on their 
part in face of the split in the Japanese 
peace movement was more likely to do 
harm than anything that I might do, be- 
cause both of them were likely to get 
quoted. I hope that I am wrong in my 
opinion that far too much time and 
energy and cash is spent on sending top 
peace executives to meet and discuss 
the same issues in different places round 
the globe, with entirely predictable and 
mostly depressing results. 

I have two flippant proposals to make. 
I am uncertain as to which authority 
I should address myself, but it is a plea 
to anyone who is thinking of organising 
or sending delegates to a peace con- 
ference in future. 

Firstly, as a modification on the descrip- 
tion of a conference in Han Suyin’s Cam- 
bodian novel, The Four Faces, all dele- 
gates should put in at least three hours’ 
manual labour per day at some kind of 
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project which benefits the community, 
and the official theme of the conference 
should be unrelated to peace problems, 
e.g. “Tea making and its dangers.” The 
proposal is based on the idea that the 
best results come from informal discus- 
sions. All ideas could be listed and read 
out at the end of each day, and further 
informal discussions could take place 
between delegates interested in each 
other’s proposals. There would be an 
enormous problem of language, but it 
would only be an extension of the usual 
translator’s problem. In this way, long, 
boring, set speeches could be avoided. 
No conference decisions need be made 
as such, but agreements between indi- 
viduals as to proposals for joint action 
or policy could be drafted and circula- 
ted. The conference would hardly be a 
conference in the normal sense of the 
word, more an international forum for 
ideas and discussions. 

Secondly, delegates should be chosen not 
from the executive but more from the 
rank and file of the organisations. Per- 
haps there could be a lottery among 
interested prospective delegates. The 
qualifications would naturally depend on 
time available (students and CIA agents 
often have plenty of free time), but it 
would be advisable to restrict candidates 
to those who have not attended more 
than one conference previously. Inex- 
perience should prove more valuable 
than experience, if the idea is for the 
conference to affect the delegates indi- 
vidually rather than vice versa. In this 
way we would avoid the situation where 
the same old hands meet at different 
places round the world regularly about 
every six months. A much broader inter- 
national exchange of ideas would thus 
be achieved and organisations would not 
be identified with the views of one par- 
ticular person. And personal initiative 
need not be tied down by delegates hav- 
ing to toe the line all the time. 
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Life in Britain’s 


twilight Zones 


Race, Community, And Conftict, by John Rex and 
Robert Moore (Published for the Institute of Race 
Relations, London, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don/New York, 1967). 


In America, in the State of Alabama, there is a city 
named Birmingham. It is one of the largest, most 
modern industrial cities in America. In the heart of 
the downtown section the plush hotels, office build- 
ings, banks and other modern structures rise up, 
spread out and adorn the sky like giant peacocks. 
The men you see downtown are smart, well dressed, 
on the move, chatting, eating in the fashionable 
restaurants; and the women, how lovely, stepping 
sprightly, sophisticated young ladies of importance, 
pursuing their careers, shopping in the best of 
boutiques. 

Now you move out from the centre of the city into 
the “first ring” environment which surrounds the 
downtown area. You notice certain changes: the 
buildings are not so tall or plush, the hotels, res- 
taurants, shops, offices and even the automobiles lose 
some of their elegance; people are still rather well 
dressed, and you see few dark faces; the banks 
are smaller. 

Slowly, and yet suddenly, you move out of the “ first 
ring” and into the “second ring” which surrounds 
both the downtown area and the area in which you 
are still walking; in fact, the first ring environment 
and the second ring environment seem to merge, and 
one is not at first so clearly delineated from the 
other. Then you are astounded! — black faces every- 
where, hundreds, thousands, the restaurants turn 
into cafés, jukebox music blares out over the streets, 
the buildings are dilapidated, tenements everywhere, 
men, women and children hanging on the corners. 
The debris-laden sidewalks are cracked and turning 
to dirt and gravel; liquor stores, joints, dives and 
storefront churches huddle side by side in competi- 
tion for space; there is a fight taking place to which 
nobody pays much attention, even though police- 
men are everywhere; finally a prostitute gives you 
the once-over. Behold —- you are in the havoc of 
the black ghetto. 

Here, the poor feed upon the poor; here, rackets, 
vice, crime, disease and filth converge; here, the 
smoke and smog from the nearby factories along 
with the odours of garbage and trash pollute the 
atmosphere for miles and miles; here, men, women, 
and children go hungry, sleep three in a bed and 
live from two to six in a single room in crumbling 
or near-crumbling tenements where the rent is 
outrageous; here, the people are like the buildings 
in and among which they live and die, in varying 
degrees of wretchedness, here are the victims of 
segregation and discrimination, the American capi- 
talist-industrial nightmare. 

I understand that Birmingham, USA, takes its name 
after Birmingham in England, and that the condi- 
tions in the black ghetto of Birmingham, Alabama, 
are appallingly similar to those in the “twilight 
zone” of Sparkbrook, Birmingham, England. I draw 
this similarity by virtue of having just read a most 
forthright sociological study: Race, Community And 
Conflict, A Study of Sparkbrook, by John Rex and 
Robert Moore with the assistance of Alan Shuttle 
worth and Jennifer Williams. 

But the people in Sparkbrook, especially those in 
the twilight zone, are of a mixture of colours and 
nationalities. According to Rex and Moore the esti- 
mated population of Sparkbrook is 17,822: English, 


Irish, West Indian, Pakistani, and Indian are, in 
this order, the main ethnic groups. 

A smaller vicinity within Sparkbrook marks the 
problem area where a considerable increase in the 
immigrant population has occurred, east of Stratford 
Road and around Farm Park, where the big houses 
of the by-gone wealthy, the old English gentry, and 
the professionals are still standing, now in stages of 
deterioration. 

Rex and Moore designate this area ‘“ Sparkbrook 1,” 
the twilight zone. To the west of Stratford Road 
is ‘“Sparkbrook 2,” varying from small courtyard 
dwellings to a few houses like those in Sparkbrook 1. 
“Sparkbrook 3” is designated as the ex-Barber 
Trust housing, where the streets are broad and 
planted with trees and houses consisting of pre- 
dominantly two sizes of neat redbrick terraced 
dwellings from eight to ten rooms. 

By and large the residents of Sparkbrook 3 have 
been there a long time, some of them are old, and 
nearly all of them are white English; these people 
are set on keeping their neighbourhood the way it 
is. Immigrants, and especially coloured immigrants, 
are but thinly represented in Sparkbrook 2; and 
Sparkbrook 2 people are also fearfully determined 
to keep their neighbourhood as clean and white as 
they can, although recently a few “other people” 
are obtaining tenancies in the area. Despite the 
fact that the majority remains white, immigrants 
form more than two-thirds of the population in 
Sparkbrook 1; the coloured population is about one- 
third larger than either the English or the Irish. 


Poverty in common 


What the Irish, the coloured and the white English 
have most in common in Sparkbrook 1 is their 
poverty, which makes it all but impossible for them 
to move out of the area. They have other things in 
common too: they are the victims of too much 
outside hatred, prejudice, discrimination, and fear - 
fear that some of them, or even a few of them, 
will somehow gain access to housing in one or both 
of the other two “nicer’’ areas where the “ decent” 
and “ better class” of people live. They are also put 
to conflict, hatred and violence among themselves, 
while at the same time they are prey to a whole 
array of social and psychological ills, as well as crude 
landlords and exploitative finance companies. 
In the classic sense of the term they do not live in a 
ghetto, for they are too multi-racial, too varied in 
ethos; but they are definitely in some kind of 
“colony,” some weird form of quarantine. Take a 
walk, for instance, down Claremont Road: 
“.. . half the houses have drab, peeling paint- 
work and the others are painted in various bright 
blues, purple and reds .. . front doors stand open 
on long, dark passageways ... narrow pavements 
are umeven and cracked where the roots of the 
trees have pushed them up and the narrow road 
is blocked at a number of points by cars in various 
states of repair . . . Punjabi women laden with 
shopping walk past in pyjamas and shawls. Further 
down the road a group of white and coloured boys 
are throwing stones at an Indian boy ... the end 
of the road six cats are stalking one another... 
broken glass and torn paper on the pavement and 
in the road. A few milk and beer bottles are 
lying in the gutter. From one window comes the 
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‘Sparkbrook 2’ — terrace houses 
photo: J. Reid, School of Photography, 
Birmingham College of Arts & Crafts 


sound of steel band music, from another the 
latest Urdu pop song. Laughter ... from a dozen 
windows, the sounds of a family row from another 
... four nationalities, different in language, colour, 
and dress, live in this one hundred yards of street 
in peace, if not quiet. It is typical of the lodging- 
house zone, and the lodginghouse zone is the 
heart of Sparkbrook.” 
This is the slum zone, the most rundown part of the 
city, the place where we get rid of the unwanted - 
all poverty-stricken, the uneducated, the unemployed, 
the derelicts, along with the “immigrants.” It is 
supposed to be the zone of “transition,” of an 
impermanent and fluid population, when in fact it 
is a never-never land where people are trapped in 
the stasis of progressive dehabilitation; it is where 
mobos not even those who are there, really wants 
to live. 
Well, why don’t they move out? They don’t move 
because we will not allow them to move; every time 
one of them finds a place they also find that they 
have not been in the country long enough, or that 
they do not make enough money, or that the place 
has “already” been rented - “No coloured, no 
Irish, allowed.” 
Well, why don’t they get a better-paid job or get a 
Joan and purchase or rent a house where we don’t 
mind them living? Because we fix it so that all the 
better-paid jobs are exclusively for the “better 
class” of people, our kind of people, and we fix it 
so that “those” kind of people seldom if ever get 
promoted, or we fix the price for a better-paid job so 
high that it is out of sight; and we set up so many 
“ qualifications ” until a loan is virtually out of the 
question. 
Well, why don’t they band together and form organis- 
ations, clubs, associations and things, and put pressure 
on us and make us stop doing these bad things to 
them? Because we've got all the power, the institu- 
tions, the money, the whole government, and we will 
put down any type of “ radical,’ ‘‘communistic ” 
political and social activities by punishing these 
people even more harshly than we are already doing, 
if that is possible. Then, too, we have mystified them: 
we've got them thinking that they themselves, black 
against white, Irish against English, are the causes 
of the conditions in which they live, and we keep 
them hostile against each other. 
But really, what they should do is go back where 
they bloody well came from, especially the niggers. 
Are you kidding! - we are the ones who made their 
lot so miserable in their own lands that they were 
driven out in the first place: for centuries, we have 
exploited the resources of their countries and their 
bodies, we have set up our own government in their 
lands, ruled and crippled them, forced them to live 
like animals in the bush and jungles of their coun- 
tries, and we have slaughtered and still are slaughter- 
ing them - because, in truth, whether we have 
deliberately planned it this way or not, our internal 
and external policies have been and in large measure 
still are functionally geared towards genocide. 
Let’s face it. Unless significant changes are made in 
the structuring processes in the wider society, the 
Sparkbrook problems in all the major industrial 
cities of England will not be solved. Britain is not 
far behind America - Sparkbrook can soon become 
Harlem or Watts, Los Angeles. 
I recall that in Watts they appointed as head of a 
commission to deal with the situation in the ghetto 
a man who was a former head of the CIA, and the 
Negroes got drunk and went on a rampage; how 
much bad faith and racialism is it possible for people 
to tolerate? In Birmingham, England, say Rex and 
Moore: 
“|, . they appointed an officer who was called 
plainly a ‘ Liaison Officer for Coloured People’... 
they chose a man whose whole life experience had 
been in the police, a fact which suggests that they 
thought of the problem of coloured people as a 
police problem. And . . . the officer appointed did 
not work and was not required to work in co- 
operation with the leaders of the immigrant com- 
munity.” 
As the above quotation shows, Rex and Moore, un- 
like a lot of sociologists in America, have not felt it 
necessary to “study” a problem in such a way that 
their book is devoid of solutions and therefore, with 
the exception of the class rooms and the in-group 
academic journals, worthless. No. They have written 
a book about human beings in a language which is 
human, and at the same time they have also con- 
tributed something of value to the technical body 
of knowledge known as sociological theory, especially 
in reference to the sociology of race and cultural 
contact in the so-called “transitional zone” of the 
city. 
The authors utilise in a most clarifying manner the 
classical theories of Mannheim, Myrdal, Merton, 
Marx, Tonnius, Weber, Parks and Burgess, and J. S. 
Furnivall, making what I would consider some signi- 
ficant innovations or improvements on the sociology 
of race and cultural conflict within the context of ur- 
ban processes. The bulk of the book defies the usual 
methodological and theoretical obfuscations of the 
real human problems and the possible ways towards 
solving them. For both the fashioners of social policy 
as well as the lay reader and the students of 
sociology, Race, Community, and Conflict is an in- 
valuable work. oS ) T- 
Calvin Hernton ts a poet and sociologist, 
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Let's go without Labour 


from front page 


with others. On the social level, it will 
mean undermining and transforming the 
institutions whose anti-human activities 
impinge most directly on the lives of all 
of us, It means trying to develop our own 
decentralised group projects in com- 
munity welfare, humane culture, gen- 
uinely creative education, new political 
structures, economic organisation, and so 
on; withdrawing from absurd and des- 
tructive production and converting to 
useful production ar worthwhile leisure; 
building a multitude of unstructured 
“counter societies” inside the official 
social collective; reconstructing, as far 
as we can, a peaceful new world within 
the shell of the war-making old world. 


Important pointers in these directions 
are such projects as the Community 
Workshops, the London Free School, the 
Simon Community, David Wills’ work 
in the East End of London, A. S. Neill’s 
Summerhill, the Kinghill Hostel cam- 
paign, the Peace Action Centre at Frod- 
sham, Barnaby Martin’s experiments 
with a programme for voluntary action, 
which is designed to replace dependence 
on money with community work per- 
formed in return for food and upkeep. 


All these are a start, but they are woe- 
fully inadequate to the real needs of 
the situation, and we must have more 
thinking and action along these lines. 
We recognise that Peace News has a 
central role to play in the development 
of new approaches to the overwhelming 
problems of the war-oriented modern 
state: we hope in the coming months 
to provide editorials and articles which 
will seek not only to draw the theoretical 
outlines of new approaches, but also to 
promote and report projects of this 
nature. 


What all this demands is a more genuine, 
more personally involved approach to 
democracy, and this will be possible only 
with a reconstruction of the truly demo- 
cratic citizen. On the individual level, 
every man has at his disposal a ‘certain 
area of influence, and it will need to be 
used increasingly. This, of course, has 
always been the classic thinking in 
radical pacifist and anarchist circles. 
Above all, it means applying the prin- 
ciples of non-violence in every situation 
where we find ourselves compelled to 
take a stand. And non-violence does not 
simply mean that you don’t use violence: 


it means that throughout the encounter 
you preserve the ability to respect your 
opponent’s personal position; that you 
apply moral pressure without mutilating 
his own due measure of dignity and in- 
tegrity; that you engage in a give and 
take dialogue with him without yielding 
anything essential in your own position, 
but leaving him with a let-out if he 
needs one. 


Which is where we began: dialogue, and 
its necessity this Easter. The directions 
which we have tried to point out in this 
editorial are, we believe, necessary for 
the peace movement, if it is to make 
any headway towards building a society 
which makes peace instead of war. Of 
course, it sounds utopian, impractical, 
unrealistic: but it is the only way in 
which we can endure, live our own per- 
sonal lives with individuality and inte- 
grity, and also help to change the lives 
of others, thereby initiating changes in 
the domestic social order and going 
some way towards getting a peaceful 
world. Thought into dialogue into pro- 
gramme into action: this is what we 
need this Easter. Let’s go! 


FREE UNIVERSITY LSE? 


Our LSE correspondent writes: 


By the beginning of this week the 
students sitting in at the London School 
of Economics were beginning to take 
stock of their situation, consider their 
aims and achievements, and plan for the 
vacation and the term ahead. 


The sit-in began on Monday, March 13, 
when sentences of suspension on two 
student leaders were announced. The 
charges on which the Board of Discipline 
found David Adelstein and Marshall 
Bloom guilty were that they took a vote 
at the demonstration of January 31. 
This demonstration, in the main entrance 
hall of the school, was against the ban- 
ning of a meeting by Sir Sydney Caine, 
the Director. As was reported in Peace 
News (February 10), the accidental death 
of a porter in the demonstration gave 
rise to an emotional backlash among 
both staff and students. This atmosphere 
was deliberately exploited by the admin- 
istration in order to break the growing 
movement for students’ rights at LSE. 
The chosen weapon was the victimisation 
of the presidents of the Union and the 
Graduate Students’ Association. 


During the long hearings of the dis- 
ciplinary board the Students Union had 
in fact restrained itself from any action 
beyond a small vigil outside the build- 
ing. This restraint rested on a limited 
understanding of how fully the disciplin- 
ary hearings were a political challenge 
and not a legitimate judicial process. 
But the savage verdicts (particularly 
that on Bloom, which was tantamount 
to expulsion) broke through the barrier 
and dissipated the false restraint. A 
Union meeting on Monday heard the 
Conservative president-elect, Peter Wath- 
erston, propose a complete boycott of 
lectures and classes and a sit-in in the 
main entrance, until the suspensions 
were lifted. More radical students who 
had laid rather desperate plans the pre- 
vious week for a sit-in of 50, 100, or at 
most 200, found that now the vast major- 
ity was with them. They began to sit 
down that afternoon while the Union was 
still discussing the matter, but within 
the hour there were 400 sitting in the 
main entrance. 


Early in the sit-in, two more students 
were suspended until the end of term 
for refusing to move when asked. The 
acting deputy director, Mr Sinclair, 
asked the sitting students three times 
on Monday evening to get up and go. 
The third time, he said he would be 
back in 10 minutes to “tell” us to 


leave, with the implied threat of sus- 
pensions and removal by the police. We 
stayed, and he didn’t come back. That 
night, 300 slept in. 


The next day saw even larger numbers 
sitting in, and already, as some got up 


and others sat down, perhaps a third 
or even a half of the students had been 
involved. The boycott started and had 
overwhelming support. That night it was 
felt that from our position of strength 
we should make a significant assault on 
the School administration. In the small 
hours 100 students moved into the ad- 
ministrative block, Connaught House. 
After several hours they were suspended 
for three months; most were removed 
by the police. They rejoined the main 
sit-in, which during the day regained 
very large numbers. 


On Wednesday the main entrance was 
completely blocked off by the sit-in for 
a couple of hours to show its strength. 
That evening Caine spoke to the Union, 
implying that those who stayed the night 
would be removed. Many more did, and 
they were not. The following day for 
two hours 1,000 sat in the three build- 
ings. Much support, both verbal and 
physical, was being received from other 
universities and colleges, and on Friday 
a march of perhaps 2,000 took place, with 
many outside contingents. Meanwhile ne- 
gotiations had taken place between 
student representatives and some mem- 
bers, of the Standing Committee of the 
Governors. But when the latter heard 
the appeal on Friday, they confirmed 
the sentences with only minor amend- 
ments. Simultaneously, Lord Bridges 
(Chairman of the Governors), Caine and 
Kidd (LSE’s Secretary) issued an un- 
compromising statement to the effect 
that they had given all they were going 
to. 


A week’s student action on a scale and of 
a kind unprecedented in a British uni- 
versity had brought us very little con- 
crete reward. At a late-night Union 
meeting after the result of the appeal 
was known, speaker after speaker angrily 
denounced the Governors and the admin- 
istration, and particular members of 
them who had been downright dishonest. 
It was felt that we had to continue, and 
this was conSrmed at a meeting on 
Saturday afterncon. The main buildings 
remained occupied throughout the week- 
end, and planning began for the weeks 
ahead. These are obviously difficult be- 
cause the vacation is upon us, but new 
forms of demonstration are beginning to 
emerge. The sit-in as such may be s:1s- 
pended, but the building may remain 
occupied and be put to other uses. 


The most important proposal is for the 
development of an anti-university in 
LSE. It should not be forgotten that the 
origins of the present struggle lie in the 
challenge to the appointment of Dr 
Adams as Director. This challenge was 
made not because Adams was thought 
to be a racialist - he is not - but because 
he had given way to pressure in running 
the Rhodesian college, and it was feared 
he would do the same in LSE. The 


pressures on LSE are for the intensifi- 
cation of existing trends towards inte- 
grating social-science teaching with in- 
dustrial and governmental demands, so 
crippling critical thought. Adams was 
opposed because students wanted radical 
changes in LSE. The anti-lectures and 
anti-seminars, the ‘open university 

which is now being set up, are concrete 
expressions of this kind of opposition. 


In the long run perhaps the most im- 
portant outcome of the current struggle 
will be the increased consciousness of 
many students that a more general in- 
tellectual and political conflict is in- 
volved. LSE is not a free university. 
In the last week LSE students have 
come face to face with the real lack 
of freedom in the university, and are 
beginning to ask questions about the 
causes of this, and the alternatives. 


It is no doubt because questions like 
these are involved, because the majority 
of the students have in the last week 
challenged the existing university, that 
the authorities have made few conces- 
sions. The charges that a group of 50 or 
so, be they anarchists, trotskyists, or 
provos, is “behind” it all, have been 
exploded even in the national press, and 
are made only as ideological weapons in 
the conflict. It is probably because such 
questions about the standing of estab- 
lished power and ideology in the uni- 
versity are involved, that the staff are 
hesitant, and that even those who are 
sympathetic have played only a very 
secondary role in the present crisis. And 
concern at such “ dangers” can certainly 
be read into the angry speeches of 
politicians who have denounced the 
students. 


The problem we now face at the LSE is 
not merely that of developing an open 
university, or bringing out in intellectual 
terms the wider issues involved. This 
has to be part of the ongoing struggle 
to reverse the sentences on Bloom and 
Adelstein. There is a considerable danger 
of the specific protest fizzling out, leav- 
ing the open university floating in the 
air. LSE students will have to hold 
themselves together, and gather staff 
support, for a determined attempt next 
term to prevent a return to “normal,” 
such as the administration wishes for. 


The first week has shown us that the 
support of staff and of students of other 
universities increases with orderly and 
disciplined protest. The collective action 
has secured some minor concessions 
(slight modification of the original sus- 
pensions, commuting of the later sus- 
pensions to fines, as well as promises of 
reform in LSE). If extended it may not 
only force a further climbdown by the 
LSE authorities in the question of Adel- 
stein and Bloom, but also show a new 
way forward for students in this coun- 


try. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


The Daily Cinema had a rather horrid 
advert in its columns the other day, 
for Movietone news. “The war in Viet- 
nam - first pictures in colour” it said, 
adding happily, “It’s always good news 
when it’s Movietone.” 


* * s 


According to Drew Pearson’s column in 
the New York Post of January 5, there 
was an interesting chronology behind 
that statement by Cardinal Spellman 
that American troops were fighting in 
Vietnam as “ soldiers of Christ.” 


Cardinal Spellman’s interest in Vietnam 
started in late 1954, it seems, when he 
sent Ngo Dinh Diem to see Senator 
John Kennedy in Washington. It was 
around the time of the Geneva confer- 
ence; Diem was at a Catholic seminary 
near New York. After their meeting, 
Kennedy made a speech warning against 
a& negotiated peace between the Viet- 
namese and the French. 


Spellman and Kennedy’s father, Joseph, 
hired a public relations firm to build 
up Diem as the man who could save 
Vietnam. It cost $3,000 a month. To- 
gether with the Catholic Relief Agency, 
Speliman helped organise “The Ameri- 
can Friends of Vietnam” to promote 
Diem and American aid to Vietnam. 


Drew Pearson also states that Eisen- 
hower, who had once told him that he 
would never get American troops bogged 
down on the mainland of Asia, event- 
ually yielded to Vice-President Nixon’s 
advice and sent 1,000 men to Vietnam. 
Nixon was a friend of Cardinal Spell- 
man. 


No wonder Spellman calls for total vic- 
tory. As a man who helped start the war, 
Be es a lot of political capital sunk 
n it. 


British Rail has, according to its house 
magazine, just increased the subsistence 
allowance to its cats in the Birmingham 
area. Resisting the temptation to ask why 
Birmingham cats should be specially 
favoured, why there isn’t a national 
scale, I still can’t help wondering what 
modern, dynamic, efficient British Rail 
should be doing with cats on its payroll. 
Keeping diesel sheds free of mice which 
attack the rolling-stock, furiously nib- 
bling into bogies? Image-promotion in 
rural booking-halls? Or are they issued 
to passengers as foot-warmers when car- 
riage heating fails? The real answer, 
as I’ve been informed, is far more mun- 
dane. The cats are used to supply elec- 
tricity at 25 kilowatts. Thousands of re- 
dundant railwaymen are employed strok- 
ing them day and night to provide power 
for the newly-electrified Euston-New 
Street line. 


Early warning: even with three full 
pages devoted to examples from the 
Youth And The Bomb anthology which 
Roger Barnard talks about on page 5, 
there was still a lot of good material 
from that anthology which we were 
forced to leave out for lack of space. 
However, the full feature, with addi- 
tional material, will shortly be appear- 
ing in pamphlet form from Housmans. 


When on March 10 we published a re- 
port on the French elections under the 
heading “De Gaulle in danger,” it 
seemed rather a shot in the dark - par- 
ticularly since the results of the pre- 
vious Sunday’s first round made it look 
as if the old man would romp home. It 
was thus Surprising and gratifying to 
see that in the end, he only scraped 
home, and that some of his ministers 
were defeated. It’s nice to see a myth 
challenged now and then. 


The Peace News film, Postcards Home, 
which I’ve mentioned more than once 
before, is now available for hire from 
Concord Films. The film is made up of 
postcards sent from soldiers in the First 
World War, and so far it has won an 
award at the Leipzig film festival and 
been included in a programme of spon- 
sored short films at the National Film 
Theatre. It lasts ten minutes, and Con- 
cord offer it for a pound per hiring. 
Their address: Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk 
(phone Ipswich 76012). 


Trafalgar Square, October 24, 1962 
(photo: K. Grimes) 


ROGER BARNARD 


Young people 
and the bomb 


a four-page feature 


The work by young people which is printed on the next three pages 
came into being almost by accident. Two years ago, I was teaching in an 
old and dilapidated secondary school in Ladywood, one of the worst 
slums in Birmingham, and had to take a third year C stream class 
one morning when the regular teacher was away sick. Caught at 
short notice, I was stuck for a lesson; so I took a copy of Lorna 
Campbell’s The Sun Is Burning into the classroom, played the record 
through twice, got a discussion going, which rapidly developed into a 
heated argument, and then asked them to write something about it. 
The results were exciting, not to say a little startling, both for me 
and for the class: they demanded to be told more of the facts about 
fall-out, missiles, megadeaths, jelly gasoline, radiation burns, genetic 
mutations, and all the other obscenities which most of us habitually 
accept as the common verbal coinage of daily life in the warfare 
state. And so it all began. 

Word spread via the school grapevine of the work which the class 
and I were doing together, and soon other classes wanted to get in on 
it. Within ten days I found myself embarked upon a scheme of work 
with virtually every class in the school, from the first years through 
to the sixth form. The work schedule followed the basic theme of 
nuclear war at all times, but it varied in detail to meet the different 
groups’ needs and requirements. We used all sorts of materials and 
methods of approach: music, poetry, prose, newspaper reports, maga- 
zine clippings, photos, pictures, models; debates, improvised drama, 
mime, drawing, painting, poetry writing, prose writing, open-end 
dialogue, argument, song, dance. Two years later, it’s difficult to 
remember every detail of the material we used, but I’ve given a 
partial list overleaf. The end result was 300 copies of a duplicated 
anthology called Youth And The Bomb which was packed with poetry 
and prose and art work. The examples which are published here are 
taken from that anthology; they are only a fraction of the total con- 
tents. It was more than difficult to pick and choose, but I’ve tried to 
give a fair and representative sampling. 

It seems to me that what’s important about this kind of work is not 
so much how it was produced as, first, the simple fact that it was 
produced at all; and second, the light it throws on the astonishing 
ability of human beings to stand up to the ceaseless barrage of rubbish 
which is hurled at them, day in, day out, by governments, mass 
communications technologies, and so on. Young people today are 
growing into a world which is, to put it bluntly, unworthy of human 
nature. Quite apart from our domestic social wrongs and our politically 
instituted injustices, which are glaring and legion, there is at the 
same time the permanent, inescapable prospect of a today in which 
tomorrow is forever uncertain. War-science, war-games, war-models, 
war-talk, war-government, war-factories, war-personalities, war-teach- 
ing, war-discipline, war-promotion, war-making, war-ideology, war- 
policy, war-thought, war-economy: all serve to induce in men a massive 
and widespread form of social neuroticism which may legitimately 
be defined as war-fever. And that fever, that spirit, is characterised, 
above all, by a supine, fatalistic, masochistic paralysis of the will among 
millions of individuals. The result, inevitably, is a general social and 
psychological atmosphere of fear, terror, imminent doom; and this is 
as deadly, in its way, as was the Zyklon B at Auschwitz. 


Extra dimension to life 


So it is hardly surprising that the vast majority of young people 
today are apolitical: given the circumstances, they probably have 
every excuse for being so. Nevertheless, I have the firm conviction 
that a very great many young people do, in fact, hanker after an extra 
and more serious dimension to their lives; but tragically, they feel 
that to admit to this is too much in the nature of a self-exposure. 
Without a doubt, there is something vicious in the collective environ- 
ment which has a seriously debilitating effect upon the desires of those 
who feel self-conscious about what comes from the heart. Consequently, 
we see today a generation which suffers from that feeling of inferiority, 
that reluctance to expose itself to the quick laugh, and that resulting 
doubt about its own capabilities which we wrongly label “ apathy.” 

And yet, despite everything, they can still come through with work 
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like this! To me, it’s little short of a miracle. That the potential is 
still there, that it survives, deep down, against all.the odds: this, of 
course, is the real miracle; unblocking it, releasing it, is simply a 
matter of love and hard work. It’s a question of discovering how to 
liberate the suppressed needs and pent-up creative growth in people, 
so that the emotional and mental circuits can get moving properly; of 
finding some way to lift the scales from their eyes and give them 
vision; of dredging and unclogging some of the intellectual silt from 
their minds, then smuggling in unnoticed a degree of sensitivity and 
insight; of demonstrating that it is both feasible and possible to 
diminish the individual’s sense of impotence, futility and helplessness 
in the face of a social environment which, as one teenage girl told 
me, is “ too big and too horrible for me to cope with.” 

You do it by quiet but persistent dialogue; by getting the information 
and the images across to the pupil as part of his nature, and second 
nature, so that he can go on to make his own good use of them; 
by putting solid ground beneath his feet, so that he doesn’t fall flat on 
his face when he comes to take the next faltering step. Above all, 
no lecturing; no moralising or propagandising: just talk with him, 
and trust in his ability to make responsible use of his own due measure 
on personal discrimination, for genuine freedom is the freedom to 
choose. 

But that ongoing dialogue must be accompanied by some immediate 
outlet, some ready-to-hand opportunity for the creative act; if the 
persuasion is not bolstered by the availibility of action, then harm may 
result, just as a loving sexual seduction must lead to acts, or profound 
damage is done. In this sense, I like to think that the anthology which 
we produced together provided the young people of one very ordinary 
secondary school in Birmingham with an open platform from which 
they could speak uncensored upon one aspect of a world that politics 
has all but made. For despite politics, despite the lies and violence of 
government, the world is, in the last resort, what we make it. It is 
not a world we never made; we make it, we remake it, each day we 
live out our lives to the full. And one way of living fully is to put 
pen to paper, and thereby to create that which is ours, and ours alone. 
More generally, what are the long term implications of this kind of 
work? In principle, I would say that any step towards greater personal 
self-realisation (provided that it doesn’t take place within an existential 
vacuum, but connects up, in however small a way, with the immediate 
realities and concerns of the greater human community beyond 
yourself), any such step is subversive and constitutes an act for 
peace. The anthology was the end result of our work together. But 
perhaps it was only a beginning; perhaps the implications of what we 
were doing have gone, and will go, much further, much deeper. Let’s 
hone so. For one of our biggest problems at the moment is that the 
latent creative energies of the vast majority of people are harnessed 
to the conventional symbols and habits and modes of life; they, in 
turn, are bound up inextricably with the political and corporate actions 
of war-society, and, consequently, with the psychological and social 
implications of its war-ideology and spirit. In such a situation, the task 
of any genuine project of education is to loosen the cement and 
dissolve the bonds; to detach those tremendous latent energies and 
draw them away, bit by bit, from the abnormal but dominant structure 
of aggressive conceit and hostile fantasy which is the war-spirit. 
Education, in this sense, become a means to waging peace; and in the 
last resort, of course, waging peace is the only way of preventing war. 
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The sights around me 

Lying still as they were. 
Something from the sky had come, 
And very deadly it was. 

Very deadly was it. 

Many were killed, 

Many were injured 

Through this very strange thing. 


Moaning and groaning were they. 
Some were mentally ill. 

There they were around me, 

And nothing 1 could do. 


I was a survivor. 

Very few like me. 

A great figure had loomed above, 
And gone and disappeared. 


Now gone and disappeared, 

Leaving nothing 

But death and disaster — 

This strange great figure from above. 


Boy, 12, A. 


War has ended. 

Black surroundings all around me. 

Kids a-crying, men a-dying. 

Nippers running over the cobbled hills, 
Over the shattered pieces lying around — 


And the sun like a pancake sails across the sky. 
Girl, 12, C. 


I saw the sun burning in the sky like fireworks shooting up and making 
bangs in the flames. The sky was bright red with yellow and blue 
flames shooting out all over the place. All of a sudden there came a 
big orangy patch that was burning everything, it was the sun, the barn 
over the hill was burnt down and the animals were running about 
and trying to get free from the fire. Then the orange patch began to 
turn yellow and it got smaller, the scarlet sky changed slowly to a 
pale blue, and there wasn’t a stir in the air. The only thing I could 
still see was the burning sun, and that was dying now. 


Girl, 12, B. 


After the war was over, 

It was over in a few ticks, 

No houses, no trees, just a load of sticks. 
The pain of loneliness was agony. 

No boys, no girls, just me. 

No food or water, no cattle to slaughter. . 


Knowing I was soon to die, 

I broke into a shop: 

Here was food and wine and pop. 
The birds had stopped singing, 
The bells had stopped ringing. 
Everything lay dead all around. 
Nothing moved or made a sound. 
The cars had been turned over, 
The trains had been derailed, 
The ships were still in harbour 
(None of them had sailed), 


And all electricity had failed. 
Boy, 13, A. 


NB: The age of the boy or girl, and the stream to which he or she 
“belonged” at the time of writing, is given below each piece of 
poetry or prose. Mose of the prose consists of extracts from longer 
pieces, shortened here for space reasons. None of the art work has 
been included, again for space reasons. Below is a partial list of the 


material which we used. 

MUSIC: Lorna Campbell (The Sun Is Burning), Bob Dylan (Masters Of War, 
A Hard Rain’s A-Gonna Fall, Talking World War III Blues, The Chimes Of 
Freedom), Gustav Holst (Mars, Jupiter, from The Planets Suite). POETRY: 
Peter Porter (Your Attention Please), Jon Silkin (Defence}, Bernard Kops 
(Shalom Bomb), James Kirkup (No More Hiroshimas), Gregory Corso (Bomb), 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti (Tentative Description Of A Dinner Given To Promote 
The Impeachment Of President Eisenhower), John Wain (A Song About Major 
Eatherly), Adrian Mitchell (Fifteen Million Plastic Bags, The Dust, Order Me A 
Transparent Coffin, Veteran With A Head Wound, To Whom It May Concern), 
Thomas Merton (Original Child Bomb, Chant To Be Used In Processions Round 
A Site With Furnaces). PROSE: John Hersey (Hiroshima), Michthiko Hachiya 
(Hiroshima Doctor), Robert Trumbull (Nine Who Survived Hiroshima And 
Nagasaki), Takashi Nagai (We Of Nagasaki), Ralph Lapp (Voyage Of The Lucky 
Dragon), Ira and Edita Morris (Flowers Of Hiroshima, Seeds Of Hiroshima). 


I heard the roar of an angry wave, 

A wave that could drown the whole world. 
And nobody tried to dam or prevent it, 
And nobody moved. And nobody moved. 


I heard a clown who cried in the alley, 
He said his laughter had ceased to exist. 
The sun of hope was slowly setting, 
And nobody moves. And nobody moves. 


He was there to make an audience laugh, 
A transparent veil covering deathly black, 
A light in the night of dark desperation: 
But nobody moved. But nobody moved. 


Earth’s audience came to marvel at the fun, 
Not the danger of the man on the tightrope; 
The gun, not the target of the cannonball: 
And nobody moves. And nobody moves. 


I dreamt I saw a giant grey cloud, 

A cloud full of chaos, destruction, and hatred. 
It covered the earth with one black blanket, 
And nobody moved. And nobody moved. 


Boy, 15, A. 


The bomb has landed, and hundreds of people are going to die. I began 
to panic and ran to find my mother, but I was too late. Dad was 
already there. 


Girl, 12, C. 


I saw the sun burning in the sky above me. It was like a red glow, but 
a lot more brighter. All the little birds were staring up at the sky, and I 
heard one of them say: “Oh, look at that lovely red ball in the sky.” 
But little did they know it was the sun that was burning. 


Girl, 13, D. 


The birds fly today, 

But tomorrow — nay. 

Today without a care, 

But tomorrow — beware. 

Today, the buds a-bursting, 

But tomorrow — death and cursing. 
You first see a spot in the sky, 
Then... You die. 


Death and groans, 
Blood and bones. 
The end is nigh, 
You All Will Die! 


Boy, 12, B. 


One day I was sitting quietly watching telly, the programmes suddenly 
went off, and on came “ Wheee, Wheeee, Wheeeee, Your Attention 
Please, We are Now Under Nuclear Attack, Everyone Will Go To Their 
Fall-Out Shelters!” I thought to myself, I needn’t go to my shelter — I 
can go around and have some fun for four minutes. There was panic in 
the streets, women running and going mad and screaming, men opening 
their shelters and fighting off intruders. I thought I would break into 
any old sweet shop, grab all the sweets, plant a bomb on the police 
station. But when I got to my shelter, I found it was only a false alarm. 
When I went to school next day, I wished I hadn’t! I could never sit 
down after that. 


Boy, 12, C. 


I met a young child beside a dead pony, 

They’d been hunting for food for the evening. 

The pony had stumbled and left her beside him. 

She was crying now, crying bitter on her pony’s back 

— The pony lay still, quiet as could be — 

But she was crying now, crying bitter on her pony’s back. 
She was crying because her pony had left her, 

Left her to go and live in heaven. 

God had sent for him, sent for her golden pony, 

But she was crying now, crying bitter on her pony’s back. 
The pony was dead now, lying cold: 

His spirit had left him, so had his soul. 

Then suddenly right out of the sun 

She lay dead, lay dead in the cold. 

Her spirit had left her, so had her soul. 

She was not crying now, crying bitter, 

But smiling and laughing with her golden pony. 


Girl, 13, D. 


Oh, mother, I saw a thing I should not have seen: 

I saw ten people shot by a wall, 

I saw twenty children all dead from the cold, 

I saw thirty women all burnt to the bone, 

I saw forty young men who looked withered and old. 


But mother, I saw something much worse than that: 
I saw that the world has gone cold, mother. 
Oh, the world has gone cold. 


I stopped at a cafe 
To beg food to eat. 
They threw me a bone, 
That bone I did eat. 


And the world has gone cold, mother. 
Oh, the world has gone cold. 


Boy, 12, B. 


The sirens would explode into wakefulness .. . I think I’d just go to 
a quiet place by myself and wait till the bomb whistled down from the 
Heavens and the Earth died and our Grandfathers turned over in their 
graves. 


Boy, 13, D. 


I met a woman whose body was burning. 

Her heart was dying and she was still crying. 

Her hair was all red with blood from her head. 

Her face was all black with stains of ash. 

She’d holes in her side where bullets had passed through. 


And this is the war of year 2064. 


Bodies a-lying, crying and dying, 

Waiting for death to creep over them in bed. 
There’s bombs for the land, sea, and underground. 
They come from here and there and everywhere. 
Bombs that will hit, miss, bounce, and slip. 


And this is the war of year 2064. 


The end will come in a big black cloud, 

And the people that lived will die anyway. 

When the red button is pressed everything will die, 
When the red button is pressed everything is lost. 


So pray to the skies for peace and rest, 
For this is the war of year 2064. 


Boy, 13, C. 


The sun blazed down on the dry brown earth. People were dying from 
lack of water. Homes were being destroyed. Anger, pain, fear, terror, 
were shown on children’s, even men’s faces. I saw children and men 
being burned while the women had to stand and watch them groping 
on their knees, begging and crying for mercy. I saw women starving 
and being tortured and thrown into damp dirty prisons. When would 
this stop? Babies were killed at birth so they would not live to see 
what was left of the world. Every day more and more were killed, 
more and more bombs were dropped, and more and more were 
tortured. The faces of the executioners were always covered so that 
people could not see them laughing. When would it stop, Oh, why 
does the world have to end like this? 


Girl, 14, B. 


If a bomb was going to drop in four minutes, I’d die on the spot, but 
before I did that, I’d go home to bed and die in comfort. 


Boy, 11, A. 


All alone and desolate at last, 
For now World War III has past. 
To live or die, what do I care? 
I’m the only one left anywhere. 


Loneliness, solitude, all around. 
Not a murmur or a sound. 

The only life that’s left with me 
Is the shadow of a weeping tree. 


Everything’s at my command, 
Everything in this dead land. 
What a life, so full of bliss. 

But to me a world of loneliness. 


Girl, 14, B. 
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The wind was howling, 
The birds all sailing. 
The mountains erupted. 
Shotguns a-firing, 

Few people dreaming, 
Paper a-floating, 

Eyes a-lifted 

Up to the sky. 


Girl, 12, B. 


I have only four minutes left to live, but before I die I would like to 
rob the Midland Bank, then rescue Elizabeth Taylor from her fancy man. 


Boy, 13, C. 


There was nothing to see because of radiation. 
Had the bomb destroyed the whole nation? 

I must be mad, it couldn’t be true. 

I thought it strange that I wasn’t dead too. 


I found that I was really alone, 

Hungry, thirsty, without a home. 

No cats wandered in the street. 

I wished there was someone I could meet. 


If only I could speak to a person for a minute. 
The world’s not much good without anyone in it. 


Girl, 14, B. 


Blood trickling from people’s bodies, dogs and cats hanging on trees, 
Oh, burning buildings and trees alight, rats running across the road. 
If you’re unlucky you get trodden on, and if you’re lucky you get 
killed in the crush. 


Girl, 13, C. 


I saw the sun burning above 

Just like the earth’s at end. 
The sun is sinking low. \ 
Sweet birds lay down to take a rest. 


To listen to the cock crow 
Is marvellously grand. 


The ball above was red and hot. 

Dear me, I was sweating a lot. 
Bending to bow, the flowers drink 
From the water’s edge, called a brink. 
The lake is calm, the fishes swim. 
Slowly I slept, and the sun crept in. 


Girl, 14, D. 


If I had four minutes left, I’d eat all I could, enjoy my last four minutes 
as much as I could, so that I might forget all about it and die happy 
instead of thinking about me dying. I might go mad or kill myself 
so that I shouldn’t feel any pain. Oh, I hope it don’t hurt too much. 


Girl, 13, C. 
The Distant Early Warning sounded. 
The dreadful words kept right on pounding. 
I realised this was a chance to do 
Just what I’d always wanted to: 
Burn the Houses of Parliament! 
Boy, 13, C. 


A blinding flash as it struck the earth 

And woke people from their sleep, 

Knocking people to the dirt 

As they tried to creep. 

Falling houses, falling trees, 

Crashing to the ground. 

As the roaring fire spread with the breeze, 
Oh, everyone could hear that mournful sound. 


The red hot bomb will kill us all — 
Not one will live to tell 

How it came like an angry ball 
From heaven to hell. 


Boy, 12, B. 
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People lie and people die 

Through the night and through the day. 
All is black with bombs and dust, 

The sun sets over the hills to rest. 
Everybody’s gone to death, 

Only the birds fly in the sky 

Like waving paper, dull and dead. 

And the rain falls all around. 


Whispers full of secret words, 
Anonymous shapes loom out of the sky, 
Dark and fearful, 

Full of spite. 


Girl, 12, A. 


I saw guns and sharp swords in the hands of young children, 
And people dead whose skin had gone in a few minutes, 
And gutters and alleys filled with blood and sorrow. 


I’ve seen grass that’s been burned to a cinder in heat, 

I’ve seen craters fifteen miles wide where you could get a city in, 

I’ve seen skeletons of dogs, cats, men, women, in the ruins of A 

a city. 

Where there is hunger there are deaths in numbers, 

There are childrén beside dead pets who have lost their skin, 

Then suddenly I saw the mushrooms of earth that have caused 
these things. 


Boy, 11, B. 


I saw the sun burning in the sky above me like a block of cheeses. 
Suddenly it plunged out of the sky and thundered down to earth. 
Everything went dark and your eyes got blinded. I could hardly see 
and fell backwards. I got up again and tried to run, but suddenly my 
sight came back to me. And I could see the sun slowly shredding 
to bits until it had faded away and everything that was under it had 
gone. I was bleeding from head to foot. Little children died, even 
ae babies that hadn’t had a chance to see the world properly died 
00, 


Girl, 12, B. 


If I had only four minutes left to enjoy my life, I’d find a huge block 
of ice cream and splosh it in the face of a girl who lives across the road, 
cos she’s bossy. And then I’d charge her the money I paid for it. 


Girl, 12, D. 


My thoughts went to Micky, my steady. I thought of how much I loved 
him, all the things we’d planned for when we were married. Two kids, 
a nice home, and everything I’d always wanted. But more than anything, 
I wanted to be with him: I wanted to hold him and kiss him for the 
last time. I hated to think of it like that, but it was true and there 
was no getting away from it. We were all going to die. Then my 
thoughts went to my parents. How much I owed them, how good 
they’d been to me, and now I had no chance of paying them back. 


Girl, 14, C. 


People lay dying on the river bank. 

I saw the bomb burn up all the water. 

I felt all alone in the streets. 

I saw people staggering through the blackness. 


Death and destruction was everywhere. 

I wondered how the people would survive after this: 
For death has taken over the city — 

Oh, death has taken over the city. 


Boy, 11, D. 


London had been struck dumb, ape le had run into their houses as 
soon as the message came over the ioudspeakers: War, Total Destruc- 
tion. My only thoughts were for myself. The river was near, but I 
couldn’t swim. So I decided to go peacefully, feeding the pigeons. As 
the last few seconds ticked away, I began to think about myself. But 
it was too late, and I turned into what my mother always said I was: 
a little angel (playing the piano, never learnt to play the harp). 


Boy, 12, D. 


If I had four minutes left, I would . . .er .. . make some chips! 
Girl, 14, C. 


The sun is burning brightly in the sky. 
The people know they’re soon to die. 
The Atom Bomb is a murderous thing. 
The people know it will ruin everything. 


The sun is getting lower now. 

The Atom Bomb will go bang and pow. 
The sun is getting lower still. 

The Atom Bomb is now in sight. 

It is the first part of the night. 

The Atom Bomb has hit its target, 

And ruined a dreary place called Margate. 
Not a thing moves from its place. 

The Atom Bomb is a murderous thing. 
Now the Army has come to help, 

But there’s not a thing that they can do. 
Houses, factories, animals, humans, flowers, 
Have all been killed... 

Oh, the Atom Bomb is a murderous thing. 


Boy, 11, C. 


People died, people lived. The air was getting misty and gassy. I went 
to the shelter and said my prayers. 


Boy, 14, C. 


The mushroom cloud kept growing 

As the dust and ash kept falling. 

People lying down and dying, 

And all the birds were kept from flying. 
Children breathing their last — 

All their fun and games had past. 
Animals stumperling from the muck — 
I knew they also had been struck. 

At last I too lay down to die 

Among the flowers and the flies. 


Boy, 13, D. 


I met a woman whose body was burning. 
This man-made sun has no feeling. 


I saw a house with blood on the ceiling. 
This man-made sun, what is its meaning? 


A baby lay at its dead mother’s breast. 


That man-made sun leaves grief for this being. 
Oh, this man-made sun kills only the living. 


Boy, 14, A. 


Suddenly the silence was shattered. 
Sirens screamed, people chattered. 

Work all stopped, 

Britain rocked. 
We knew our world would soon be powder. 
The noise, the noise, the noise grew louder. 
Crazy dogs ran through the street, 
And all I could hear was pounding feet. 


Boy, 12, D. 


The day was fine, but then .. . Silence! The siren went, people ran. 
I thought to myself: “ How can you hide from an atom bomb? ” 


Boy, 14, D. 


There were no people after the third world war, 

Nothing except the buildings and the broken down walls. 
All there was was darkness and peace — 

Even the animals had gone to sleep. 


But one day maybe everything will come back: 
It will be better than living in this black. 

I just can’t wait until that day 

When everyone’s happy again and gay. 


All I can see are bodies a-burning, 

The animals, flowers, and trees as well. 

The only thing that’s alive is me, 

And I might as well be dead and gone to hell. 


So I’ll run across oceans until I start sinking. 
I can then join the birds that used to fly and sing: 
The birds of freedom that sing, sing, sing. 


Girl, 13, B. 
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At the end of February, the National Council for Civil Liberties issued 
a memorandum addressed to the Minister of Defence, which dealt with 
the opportunities for discharge open to servicemen who contract long 
engagements at an early age. It argued that the system of contracts 
imposed on people “too young and inexperienced to take such irre- 
vocable decisions ” was “ morally objectionable,” and that the existing 
discharge machinery was inadequate. In large part it consisted of 
case histories of servicemen who had, successfully or otherwise, sought 
their discharge. 

Here we publish (slightly shortened) the first part of the memorandum, 
in which the NCCL states its case. Next week we will publish some 
of the case histories. 

The NCCL document is not anti-militarist; its basic concern is for 
the rights of individual servicemen. It is a valuable source of informa- 
tion about service conditions and regulations; Parliamentary questions 
and debates since its publication have revealed that the Ministry of 
Defence is investigating the problem. 


CATCHING THEM 
YOUNG 


a memorandum on teenage servicemen 
from the 
National Council for Civil Liberties 


The National Council for Civil Liberties 
is concerned with the rights of individual 
citizens. In our view “civil liberty” is 
not only the right of civilians, but also 
of members of the armed forces. We 
recall the principle laid down in the 
Second Report of the Select Committee 
on Parliamentary Elections (1963) that 
members of the Forces should, so far as 
is consistent with the efficiency of the 
Services, enjoy the normal rights of 
the citizen. 


The problem of teenage servicemen’s 
discharge rights was first drawn to our 
attention in a letter from the mother 
of LME John Mayhew in May 1966. This 
man had been unhappy almost from the 
time he joined the Navy. He had con- 
sistently tried to obtain his discharge 
for seven years. Once, in a fit of des- 
pair, he deserted for fourteen months. 
John Mayhew was a man of some in- 
telligence and determination. He did 
not fall victim to his frustrations, but 
embarked upon a course of studies which 
led to his being offered university places. 
The questions in Parliament, the cor- 
respondence conducted with the then 
Under-Secretary of State for the Navy, 
J. P. W. Mallalieu, and coverage by press 
and television focused public attention 
on this problem, and other cases were 
referred to us. (It has now been an- 
nounced that John Mayhew will be re- 
leased in time to go to university in 
October. - Ed.) 


Why do teenagers join the Services? 
The reasons must be many and com- 
plex. For the purposes of this document, 
we will leave aside the most positive 
reasons and concentrate on the ones 
which are less so, but which we feel are 
important for a considerable percentage 
of recruits. 


1. Parentless boys join because they see 
no alternative, and are often encour- 


aged by the institutions responsible 
for them. 

2. Tension between parents and children, 
often prevalent in these crucial years, 
and tension between the parents them- 
selves, sometimes account for a boy’s 
desire to leave home. 

3. The inability of a bereaved mother to 
cope financially. 

4. Adolescents generally undergo a 
period of uncertainty about their 
future careers, and the security of the 
Services coupled with misleading re- 
cruitment propaganda lead them to 
choose this path. 

5.On some occasions, reluctant boys are 
forced to join at an early age by 
domineering parents who have them- 
selves enjoyed the Services and wish 
to inflict the same enjoyment on their 
offspring. 

6.In some families there is a tradition 
of military life. 

Bearing these points in mind, we have 

sought psychiatric advice from an expert 

in the problem of adolescence. 

We would suggest that middle adoles- 

cence is a stage of development when 

the young person looks outside himself to 
find confidence in his growing manhood. 

Boys of this age, as they do not wish 

to identify too closely with their own 

parents, look for substitutes, for people 
or for social organisations which present 
an image of what they themselves would 
wish to be like, The desire to join the 

Forces is one expression of this ten- 

dency. 

We are mainly concerned with those 

boys whose chances of settling down 

are from the beginning very slight. 

One group consists of boys from broken 

homes who are anxiously looking for 

stability, and hope to find it in the 
security of training. But the statistical 
chances are that they will not succeed. 

The insecure youth who looks to an or- 
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ganisation such as the Army for secur- 
ity is the very person who is unable 
to tolerate the demands it will make 
upon him in terms of dependence on 
authority. Boys from broken homes are 
often frightened of such dependence, 
and soon find that the Forces offer no 
opportunity for them to assert their own 
growing personalities. 


Another group uses enlistment in the 
function of rebellion against parental 
standards. Negative rebellion is, how- 
ever, unlikely to be dissipated by service 
life - on the contrary, the Services as the 
substitute for parental authority becom 
the new object of rebellion. ; 
Still another group consists of the chil- 
dren of servicemen, often of officers, who 
join up with high expectations for a 
successful career, but find that too much 
is demanded of them in terms of IQ. 
Today, more intelligence is required for 
the more technical aspects of work in 
the Forces than was required, for ex- 
ample, twenty years ago. 

We do not, of course, suggest that all 
recruitment failures can be traced to 
unsettled backgrounds or psychological 
disturbances. Many mistakes are made 
by ordinary, balanced teenagers from 
“normal” homes. Generally, the time 
sense of middle adolescents is not very 
good. They are “creatures of the pres- 
ent.” They find it impossible to appre 
ciate a span of time. This fact makes 
nonsense of long-term contracts, the real 
meaning of which cannot be appreciated 
by the adolescent. 

We believe, therefore, that the system 
of long-term contracts imposed on adoles- 
cents is morally objectionable, and in 
financial terms, excessively wasteful. 
Bearing the problems of adolescence 
in mind, it would seem that a minimum 
requirement for recruitment procedures 
would be a careful investigation of a 
recruit’s motives, but there is no evi- 
dence that the personnel techniques of 
the Forces have reached this stage of 
sophistication. 

In general it is to be expected that there 
will be a period during which some re- 
cruits will find it hard to settle down, 
and we are not concerned with this 
natural reaction. We are aware that 
there is full provision for those who are 
incompatible from the start to purchase 
their discharge for £20 within the first 
three months, and we welcome the fact 


that this provision has recently been 


extended to the Navy. However, during 
this first three-month period, the pres- 
sures to remain in are considerable. To 
admit a change of heart or “ defeat” so 
soon would mean losing face at home and 
among friends. Also the recruit rightly 
believes that basic training does not re- 
flect the general character of service 
life, and he can always look forward 
to the better things promised in re- 
cruitment advertising. The opportunities 
for purchasing discharge within the first 
three months hardly touch upon the real 
problem. 

Dissatisfaction at a later stage stems 

from a variety of causes, such as: 

1. Disenchantment with institutional 
life, which limits the scope for per- 
sonal development and initiative. 

2. Discovery of a talent or the possibility 
of a career ambition which was not 
evident on enlistment. 

3. The natural increase in maturity which 
leads to changes of viewpoint, in some 
cases, views which are inconsistent 
with the purpose of the Armed 
Forces. 

4. Sickness or poverty at home. 

5. Mental or physical deterioration. 

6. When marriage is contemplated, the 
problems of service life for a family, 
particularly in the Navy where a hus- 
band may be forced to leave home for 
long periods. 

7. Inadequate training or lack of oppor- 
tunity to use the training given. 

8. Lack of actual promotion, particularly 


where a boy has been told that he is 

“ officer’ material. 
9.Too much discipline, particularly in 

the Navy. 
At the present time, the validity of 
“contracts” which can bind a teenager 
for nine years from the age of 17} or 
18, not counting time served before 
then, is widely accepted. However, in 
view of the exceptional nature of such 
binding unilateral agreements, the 
National Council for Civil Liberties has 
sought the opinion of Counsel. The pro- 
visional opinion we have obtained indi- 
cates that such unilateral agreements 
appear to provide very unfairly for these 
matters and that the ordinary law gov- 
erning infants’ contracts may not apply, 
so that the remedy for this unsatisfac- 
tory position is an Amendment to the 
Army Act. We are obtaining a full 
opinion from Counsel on all aspects of 
the situation and if necessary will at a 
later stage propose specific amendments 
to the Army Act, 


Discharge procedure 


Without entering into the complexities 

of Queen’s Regulations and other legis- 

lative provisions, the legitimate ways of 
terminating servicemen’s contracts ap- 
pear to be: 

1. On compassionate grounds. 

2. The statutory right of purchasing dis- 
charge for £20 during the first three 
months of service. 

3. Discharge by purchase under extreme- 
ly restricted conditions such as the 
completion of a minimum period of 
productive service. 

4. Free discharge on redundancy. 

5. Psychiatric or medical grounds. 

6. Application to the Conscientious Ob- 
jectors’ Appellate Tribunal after a 
sentence of 90 days’ detention. 

7. Transfer to the Reserves. 

From the evidence we have received, 

applications for discharge are often re- 

fused without adequate explanation. 

Where to an independent observer it 


would appear that compassionate 
grounds exist, these have been rejected. 
On occasions where compassionate 


grounds are admitted, a purchase fee is 
sometimes required which is beyond the 
capacity of the individual concerned. 
Discharge by purchase, being ‘a privi- 
lege and not a right”, appears ta be 
rare (we have not been able to obtain 
figures), and as far as conscientious ob- 
jection is concerned, a man, while hold- 
ing very sincere views, often hesitates 
to take a step which will lead him to 
a rigorous period of detention without 
the certainty of succeeding at the Ap- 
pellate Tribunal. The most disturbing 
factor is that in almost every case which 
has been referred to us, the boy con- 
cerned or the parents have assumed that 
discharge by purchase is an automatic 
right. Recruiting officers should be fully 
satisfied that, as in other forms of 
employment, the “contract” of service 
is fully understood by the prospective 
recruit. 

If it is recognised that the reluctant 
serviceman is a liability, and that the 
discharge machinery is there to provide 
a way out for these people, the system 
does not seem to achieve its purpose. 
The views of commanding officers, who 
are in a better position to know the 
individual circumstances, are often over- 
ruled, and an impersonal, bureaucratic 
decision is taken at Ministry level. While 
we do not feel] it would be a solution to 
leave all such decisions to commanding 
officers, we do believe that their advice 
should be accepted provided that suit- 
able provision exists for appeal. One 
senior officer has informed us that he 
and his colleagues would welcome a 
clarification on this point. 


continued on page 11 
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Jobs with Housmans 


and Peace News 


1. BOOKSHOP MANAGER, knowledge 
of book trade and preferably stationery 
too. 


2. TYPIST/ASSISTANT - varied and 
interesting work, dealing with advertise- 
ments etc. 


Usual shop hours, dependents’ allow- 
ances. Please send details to: General 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


BADGES 


Get Housmans’ list of 36 different 
movement badges and big selection 
of other designs stocked. New list 
of stickers, posters and leaflets. 
Stamped addressed envelope to 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1 


INDEPENDENT 
LABOUR PARTY 


75th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


25 - 27 March, 1967 
Central Hall, Public Library, Blackpool 


Public sessions: 

Saturday 25th - 11 am to 5 pm 

Sunday 26th - 2 pm to 5 pm 

Monday 27th - 9.30 am to 1 pm 

Public Meeting: Sunday at 7.30 pm 

Speakers: Don Bateman (Bristol), Na- 
tional Treasurer, Alf Scott 
(Glasgow), Emrys Thomas, 
National Chairman. 


Chairman: Stanley Iveson. 
for Peace and Socialism 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 pm Sunday 26 March 


Weigh House Church Hall, Binney Street, 
opposite Selfridges 


Peter Jenkins (Sec. FoR): “ Vietnam ” 
rf f renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
atamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
tsements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, WC1I, 
Good Friday, 7.30. Socialist Party of Great 
Britain invites you to a special meeting to re- 
lease publication of new pamphlet - Russia 
1917-67. Questions, discussion, debate. First 
edition copies available at meeting or from 52 
Clapham High Street, London SW4 (is 6d post 
free). 


DANCE AND SOCIAL. All who wish to spend an 
enjoyable evening with others who desire a 
world without frontiers are invited. Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square (near Holborn tube), 
Saturday 25 March 7.30 pm. Refreshments, 
prizes. Overseas students, visitors, sympa- 
thisers - all welcome. Tickets 4s at door. 
Specimen literature on world socialism from: 
““ONE WORLD” (PN), The Socialist Party of 
GB, 52 Clapham High Street, London SW4. 


Personal 

ADD £££s TO YOUR FUND RAISING!!! Send 
today for our free fund raising catalogue of 
over 100 fast-selling lines. Birthday card packs, 
stationery, fancy gifts, tableware, children’s 
books etc. Per return service from Leswyn 
Cards (Dept PN), Boldmere Road, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warks. 


DUPLICATING, shorthand, typing, tapes, trans- 
lating. Private shorthand/typing lesson, Mabel 
Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, 
Friern Barnet, N11. 368 3324. 


Re 


YOU CAN 
PROTECT 
CIVIL 


LIBERTIES 


by joining the 
NCCL 


Details of individual membership 
and affiliation from the General 
Secretary, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES, 4 Camden 
High Street, London NW1. 
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For Peace News readers, Easter marchers and everybody else 


‘It's a small world’ 


the international entertainment - with the different style 
Featuring - John Williams, guitar, Jimmy Porter’s Ceilidhe Trio, 
Indian dancers and musicians, Maureen Carter’s Irish dancers and 


Menny Moor. 


Sunday 2 April, 7.30 pm 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall 


Fitzroy Square, W1 (Warren Street tube). Admission 6s and 10s. TICKETS NOW 
from Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (pest free) or $1 US 


MUUEUEAEAEAUNLEOOMELEY ENGEL STUUEDEADEA EASA EPEAT 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London WC2 


GUILD SOCIALISTS, Anyone interested please 
contact Roger Tite, 72 Holland Park, W11. 
PAR 4084, 


L336943 is Peace News Co-op number, and 
quoting it when you are in a Co-op shop is a 
Painless way of giving us money. 


WHEN VISITING LONDON, visit Housmans 
Bookshop and Peace News. 9.30 to 6 Monday 
to Friday (and Housmans ali day Saturday). 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


YOUR ODDMENTS of jewellery bring food and 
shelter to destitute children and old people. 
We get good prices. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, London W5. 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘“ Social- 
ist Leader,’’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and anti-war. From your newsagent 
or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 
Kings Cross Road, London WCl1. 6s for 12 
weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


Situations vacant 


BOOKSHOP MANAGER for Housmans. Peace 
movement person with knowledge of book trade 
(and preferably stationery too). Interesting 
work including ordering and sale of books. 
Usual shop hours and wages. plus dependents’ 
allowances, 1967 holidays. Write to General 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 


London N1. 
TYPIST/ASSISTANT for Peace News general 
office. Varied and interesting work, including 


dealing with advertisements etc. Apply General 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


24-27 March, Fri-Mon 


ALDERMASTON TO LONDON MARCH. For de- 
tails see individual days’ entries. 


24 March, Friday 


ALDERMASTON-READING. Assemble 12 noon 
Falcon Field opposite AWRE. March to Reading 
via Burghfield Polaris Factory. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation,’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. SPGB meeting re publication of 
new pamphlet: Russia 1917-67. 


25-27 March, Sat-Mon 


LONDON. CND Easter demonstrations. 
back page ad for details. 


25 March, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON El. 8 pm. Queens Hall, 127 Commer- 
cial Road (Aldgate tube). Beat - blues - poetr 
- satire: Ram John Holder, Adrian Mitchell, 
Cartoon archetypal slogan theatre. Admission 
5s. YCND. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, information 
service etc. 


READING-SLOUGH. Assemble 9.30 am Kings 
Meadows. March to Slough via RSG 6. 


26 March, Sunday 


LONDON Wl. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opposite Selfridges. Peter 
Jenkins: ‘' Vietnam.’’ Order of the Great Com- 
Panions. 

SLOUGH-CHISWICK. Assemble 
Street 9.30 am. March to Chiswick. 


27 March, Monday 


LONDON. 10 am assemble Acton Green for 
last stage of Aldermaston March, to Trafalgar 
Square for CND rally. 5 pm Form queue in 
Whitehall to hand in letters of dissociation to 
Downing Street. 


29 March, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


30 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Nora Page: ‘‘ Campaigning on a 
limited budget.’’ PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
Suet off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
ngs. 


See 


Slough High 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
Generai Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone: TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
Sls 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 
Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


HOUSMANS 


paperbacks, peace publications _ 
All books and movement supplies 


The Face of War 
Martha Gellhorn 5s (6d) 


Vietnam: The Lotus in the Sea of Fire 


Thich Nat Hanh 6s (6d) 
The LBJ Brigade 

a novel by W. Wilson 8s 6d (6d) 
MacBird - a modern play 

Barbara Garson 4s 6d (6d) 
Cathy Come Home 

Jeremy Sandford 3s 6d (6d) 


How Colour Prejudiced is Britain? 
Clifford Hill . 6s ¢ 
Rhodesia 
Judith Todd 
Soldier at the Door 
Edith Pargeter’s anti-war novel 
3s 6d (6d) 
Bertrand Russell’s autobiography 
1872-1914 42s (1s) 
Please add postage as in brackets 
Ask for our selected lists on Vietnam, 
the peace movement, non-violence, 
economic development, badges, stickers, 
posters etc, etc 


5 Caledonian Road, London NI 


5s (6d) 


Peace News 


now on sale at newsagents 
in most parts of London 


Buy an extra copy — tell your friends 
Ask YOUR shop to display — place a regular order 


now's 
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DAVE KENNARDIJAZZ the place 


Graham Collier: sixteen months ago I 
wrote about the Contemporary Jazz 
Society, an association formed by semi- 
professional bands to promote interest 
in their music by running clubs for 
audiences and courses for musicians. 
One of the founder members was 
Graham Collier, who leads a septet, for 
which he plays bass and writes material. 
The Society’s first club, at a pub in 
Willesden, was not a success. The prin- 
ciple of operating it as a musicians’ 
co-operative: fell through when the less 
enthusiastic members withdrew their 
support. The Society faded out. Graham 
Collier, however, did not. 

In the past year his septet has been 
something of a constant factor in a 
rapidly diverging jazz scene. Between 
those musicians whose chief feat has 
been the _ standardisation of what 
Charlie Parker and company did to jazz 


in the 1940s, but whose living is now 
made in the setting of a nightclub or 
recording studio, and that adventurous 
breed known as the “avant garde” 
whose music is accepted in few jazz 
clubs, let alone nightclubs, Collier has 
pursued his music with reference to 
both but joining neither. 

His music, to put it simply, is the com- 
bination of written music and improvis- 
ation in roughly equal proportions. This 
differs from the usual jazz procedures 
of either a small band playing mostly 
improvisation or a large band playing 
mostly written scores. The Collier Septet 
has in recent months performed regular- 
ly at the Jeanetta Cochrane Theatre and 
at the Old Place. 

The Old Place: at the time when the 
Contemporary Jazz Society was still func- 
tioning, Ronnie Scott abandoned his 
Gerrard Street premises for some larger, 


PERSONAL COMMENT 


by Adrian Mitchell 


I hate reading articles in which one- 
sentence ideas and word-pictures are 
connected by five paragraphs of logical 
trudging. I’d rather jump from one place 
to the next without excuses. So slip me 
a line of stars, please. 


* * a 


Our laughing police force is currently 
stamping on International Times. There’s 
an IT Bust Fund at 102 Southampton 
Row, London WC1. Another way in 
which HELP! could be given - I’m sug- 
gesting that if IT has to go underground, 
the editors of other journals (Peace 
News, New Statesman, Private Eye, 
Tribune, the Guardian (are you kid- 
ding?) ) should take turns to hand over 
one or two of their own pages to the 
participating magazines. This might 
mean a new series of raids, bookstall- 
bannings and so on, but it’s better to 
fight the Scissorman together now than 
to wait and be snipped off one by one. 
If you walk around freely for long 
enough you’re bound to bump into a cop. 
It just takes longer if you’re wearing a 
respectable-looking suit. 


* s * 


I’d sooner write about the things and 
people I love than about hate. But al- 
ready the cops have broken into this 
column. If you want to meet a plain- 
clothesman, go to the next Psychomaniac 
Freak-Out For The Nationalisation of the 
Means of Production, Distribution and 
Excuseme at the Roundhouse. Lean 
against a pillar and share a_ herbal 
cigarette with a friend. 


* * * 


One of the brightest IT-men until pres- 
sured out by the authorities is Jeff Nut- 
tall. Most newspapers and magazines 
leave me feeling as if I’d drunk five 
gallons of flat Tizer. But Jeff’s soaring 


Who are these 
marchers? 


A survey of Easter marchers in 
different countries, with details of 
their background and beliefs, their 
attitude and knowledge, is one of 6 
pieces of research, ranging from 
the Vietnam Crisis to International 
Integration, reported in ‘‘ Research 
Papers” from the Peace Research 
Centre, Lancaster. 


PRC Research Papers, Peace Research 
Centre, Lancaster, 10/-— post free or 
direct from Housmans. 


My Own Mag used to make me drunk. 
MOM retired recently after 17 emissions. 
Mimeographed on paper of all colours, 
MOM was likely to arrive with a hole 
burnt in the middle of an article, a 
gangster who introduced and insulted 
each of the contributors in turn, pages 
of William Burroughs and his Amazing 
Dancing Words and overflowing cartoon- 
poem-drama-fountains by the zooming 
editor. It cost 4d an issue; the farewell 
number cost one penny. Grab back 
copies if you see them, and if you don’t 
like them, save them for your kids who 
will. Jeff seems to get visions without 
any drugs at all (well, beer maybe). Yes, 
I'd better declare an interest here. Jeff 
gave me his broken straw hat. I like it. 


* * * 


On a train in Worcester station. 

Child: What are you doing? 

Mother: Just ooking. 

Child: What are you looking at? 
Mother: Just looking... There’s nothing 
to see. 


* * 2 


People keep telling me they’re disil- 
lusioned with political action. I keep 
replying that maybe they expected every- 
thing to happen at once. But almost 
every crumb of social justice we’ve got 
has been fought for and it usually took a 
hundred years or more. The abolition of 
capital punishment is one of a thousand 
examples, a lengthy campaign for a 
limited objective which used to look 
hopeless. Or if you like to take an 
example of our enemies changing the 
country for the worse after campaigning 
politically - the Immigration Act. 


* * * 


I use the first person singular a lot 
because I only speak for myself. 


* * * 


You remember Destruction in Art? Late- 
ly I saw Chaplin in an ancient scene 
from The Pawnbroker in which he vivi- 
sects an alarm clock. He destroyed the 
machine, sure, but instead of creating 
pain like an amateur butcher, he moved 
with such imagination, so perfectly, that 
he manufactured a wonder which every- 
one in the audience felt, from the way 
we laughed and finally sighed. 


* * 2 


LSD trippers sometimes say that they’ve 
reached the unhooked state where the 
world is just a game. Sir Henry (‘‘ Play 
up! Play up! And play the game ”!) New- 
bolt was on a similar kick. But what 
happens to the people who aren't so good 
at playing games? Starvation happens. 
Napalm happens. 


* * * 


On my balding Knees, can I plead for a 
bombing pause between various factions 
in the peace movement: during Easter 
week? I am a peace feeler. 


plusher ones in Frith Street. But last 
summer the old place was reopened, 
under just that name, to present modern 
and avant garde jazz in an atmosphere 
of musical freedom, featuring six or 
seven groups at weekly intervals. 


The most popular of these have been 
the Bob Stuckey Trio (now Quartet) and 
the Mike Westbrook band, who between 
them share the eleven-hour Saturday 
allnight session. Both are hard-hitting 
bands with a full sound that contrasts 
sharply with the lighter, slicker swing 
to be heard on some other nights from 
those musicians who represent the form- 
er of Graham Collier’s two points of 
reference. 


As a tribute to the Old Place’s policy of 
featuring new musicians, Graham Collier 
has composed a piece entitled ‘Old 
Places - New Faces.” This was given 
its first public performance recently, 
and it represents an approach to jazz 
which, though not new, seems to offer 
greater scope for development than the 
present attempts to push improvisation 
towards a goal of ultimate freedom 
which is, when you get there, often an 
abyss of chaos. 


The piece lasts about thirty minutes 
and is divided into five parts. The open- 
ing and closing section is a written 
theme played by flugelhorn, trombone 
and two saxophones, which owes much 
in its abruptness to the avant garde’s 
emphasis on the intervals between notes 
rather than the notes themselves. The 
longest section, by contrast, is in a slow, 
languid mood. The effect here is strong, 
because the written part maintains a 
consistency of mood, creating a sort of 


hypnotic Jullaby. There follows a sudden 
burst of speed in which a couple of 
hectic solos are taken, then a return, 
briefer this time, to the languid mood, 
which I did not find as effective this 
time. 

The chief improvising musicians were 
Mike Gibbs, trombone, Tony Roberts, 
tenor saxophone, and Ken Wheeler, 
flugelhorn. The musical wave on which 
they floated their improvisations was 
provided most of the time by Graham 
Collier, bass, Frank Ricotty, vibraphone, 
and John Marshall, percussion. 

I found in the whole piece an experience 
far more substantial than that of listen- 
ing to the usual jazz format of soloist 
and accompaniment - except when the 
soloist is as compelling as Sonny Rollins 
or Roland Kirk. This makes me think 
that there is no virtue in improvisation 
for its own sake. Improvisation is prob- 
ably the most obvious element in jazz 
that distinguishes it from the other 
Western arts, and without it jazz would 
not survive for long. But it is, after all, 
the necessary preliminary to any creative 
work. To restrict jazz to this preliminary 
stage would be to prevent it from reach- 
ing that level of maturity and complete- 
ness which Duke Ellington, Charles 
Mingus and Gil Evans, all in their own 
way, have shown it to be capable of. 
Jazz cannot be written, that’s true. It is 
a feeling that defies precise notation. 
The most anarchic avant garde jazz is 
to me preferable to the “symphonic” 
jazz of Stan Kenton. The art is to write 
for jazz, to write around it, to embody 
it in a sympathetic wholeness of which 
improvisation is still the integral part. 
I think Graham Collier is on to this. 


TEENAGE 
SERVICEMEN 


from page 9 


When all applications for discharge fail, 
some men, naturally enough, ask their 
MPs for advice, and it is disturbing that 
they are actively discouraged from doing 
so. 

Desertion and Absence Without Leave 
Where all legitimate means fail, many 
men are driven to the device of going 
repeatedly absent without leave, or even 
deserting, either in the hope of drawing 
attention to their case, or even to ob- 
tain a discharge with ignominy. This 
resolves nothing and places a strain on 
the personality of the boy concerned, 
his family, and also on the resources of 
the services and police. The primary 
dangers seem to be that the men on 
the run without employment cards can 
be drawn into a criminal environment, 
or at best can only enjoy a hounded 
existence for many years without the 
hope of re-establishing themselves as 
ordinary members of the community. 
Other extreme methods boys employ to 
try to get out when legal methods fail 
include suicidal attempts, feigning homo- 
sexuality or mental illness, deliberate 
failure of examinations when transferred 
from one trade to another, committing 
civilian offences or confessing to such 


offences, embarking on campaigns of 
harassment within the Services, includ- 
ing insubordination, malingering, bad 
work, etc. When the unhappy and dis- 
gruntled serviceman alJso resorts to 
ostentatious adoption of extreme left or 
right wing views, there are real or 
potential threats to security. These 
methods may seem reprehensible, but 
they cannot be dismissed. They reffect 
the desperation of men who are frustra- 
ted beyond all endurance. 

Another method received widespread 
publicity when during the Colne Valley 
and Rotherham by-elections in 1963 
about 670 people, presumably mostly 
servicemen, applied for nomination 
papers. Previously it had been accepted 
that as members of the Armed Forces 
could not take a seat in Parliament, a 
desire to stand as candidate for election 
was sufficient for a discharge to be 
granted. However, an Advisory Commit- 
tee was then established to prevent what 
was widely regarded as an abuse of the 
discharge machinery. It is curious that 
the deeper implication of this incident 
was not recognised or dealt with at the 
time. It indicates that the probable pro- 
portion of dissatisfied servicemen must 
be much larger than is generally sup- 
posed. 

It should be noted also that some par- 
ticularly conscientious and responsible 
boys do not adopt any of these tactics, 
but continue to serve out their time 
under protest. 


Making ourselves known 


From this week on, Peace News will cost 
a shilling. This is not the full cost of 
producing the paper; but it should make 
it more possible for us to reach the end 
of the financial year without too ghastly 
a deficit. 

Accordingly, I hope that our appeals for 
money will be slightly less strident for 
a while than they have been lately. We 
will still need to appeal; but we should 
also be able to say something about our 
work in a more relaxed way. Roughly 
once a month, therefore, a member of 
the staff will be writing about his or her 
job, in the hope that we can give you 
some idea of what happens to the money, 
what our needs are in more detail, how 
we work. 

For instance, lying behind the relatively 
simple task of getting Peace News out 
every week is a basic problem - circula- 
tion. This week we are starting an at- 
tempt to make the paper easier to buy 
in London; we are getting it distributed 
to 350 newsagents, so that it should no 


longer be a matter of ordering it, writing 
to us or making a special journey some- 
where to get hold of a copy. The firm 
which is doing this, quite reasonably, 
charges a commission and a weekly fee 
for the job. For another fee, it would 
undertake a_ similar distribution in 
selected provincial towns and cities. It’s 
perhaps not inconceivable that readers 
in particular places might think about 
raising funds to get Peace News on the 
counters of the newsagents in their city; 
but for the moment I simply raise this as 
an example of the kind of thing we 
would like to do but can’t. 


I hope also we’ll be able to use this 
space to report the work which our 
helpers outside the office do for the 
paper, which is considerable and too 
often unreported. THE EDITOR 


Please send donations to 


Hon Treasurer Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Fenner Brockway introduces debate 


Boy soldiers defended in the Lords 


Myrtle Solomon reports: On March 17, 
in the House of Lords, Fenner Brock- 
way introduced a debate on “Boy and 
Man Service in the Armed Forces” and 
presented a case for release of contract 
and discharge for servicemen who de- 
velop a conscientious objection or wish 
to leave the forces for other reasons. 
This was a field day for libertarian 
rights in the Upper House, and the gold 
and red upholstery, crests and embellish- 
ments shook a little in the process - 


albeit that only 12 of the noblemen saw 
fit to listen. 

Fenner Brockway used a brief prepared 
by the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors Continuing Committee and the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
supplemented by case histories compiled 
by the Peace Pledge Union. He made his 
deepest impact when exposing the ab- 
sence of rights for the “ boy-soldier.” 
These facts are not pleasant: boys can 
enlist at 15 and, unless they apply for 


40 walk to Washington 


Bill Wingell reports: As a “ witness 
against the futility of the whole war 
system,” about 40 persons set out on 
March 11 on a two-week Easter Walk for 
Ye from Philadelphia to Washington, 


Sponsored by the Philadelphia branches 
of the Committee for Non-violent Action 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Students for Non-violence and the Ameri- 


Marathon march 
on April 16 


Bob Overy writes: There is te be a 
Marathon march in Greece this year. 
Contrary to my guess in Peace News 
(February 17) the Preparatory Commit- 
tee for the 5th Marathon March an- 
nounced in Athens on February 16 that 
this year’s march will be held on April 
16. Leaflets announcing a solidarity de- 
monstration in London on April 16, or- 
ganised jointly by the League for 
Democracy in Greece and the Commit- 
tee of 100, will be distributed on the 
Easter marches. 


can Friends Service Committee, the walk 
is protesting against the US role in 
Vietnam and is urging conscientious ob- 
jection to all war efforts. 

The walk’s route takes the marchers 
south to Baltimore and then to Freder- 
ick, Maryland, where they will hold a 
day-long vigil outside Fort Detrick, the 
Army Chemical Corps’ warfare research 
centre. On arrival in Washington on 
Easter Sunday, March 26, the walkers 
will conclude their trek with a demon- 
stration outside either the White House 
or the Pentagon. 

At the walk’s starting point, outside the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Institute for 
Co-operative Research, a study centre 
for chemical and biological warfare sys- 
tems, the participants were addressed 
by Dr Albert Mildvan, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Penn and a leader of a faculty 
campaign to end the weapons research, 
and Charles Walker, of the Friends 
Service Committee. Terming the march 
“a powerful symbol,’ Waiker noted: 
“Nothing disturbs the centres of power 
in the world more than seeing people 
walking around.” He asserted: “ Your 
actions will remind the world that 
America still has a conscience.” 


ALDERMASTON 


GOOD 


Assemble 12 noon Falcon Fields 
Tea stop 3.15 pm Burghfield Polaris 


Factory 


FRIDAY 


Factory gate meeting 
Dispersal 6 pm, Kings Meadow, 


Reading 
- Assemble 9.30 am Kings Mea- 


EASTER 
SATURDAY 


dow, Reading 

Lunch break 12.30 pm Littlewick 
Green 

Meeting at RSG 6 Warren Row 

Tea break, 5.30 pm, Kidwell Park, 
Maidenhead 


Dispersal 7 pm, William Street car 


park, 


Slough 


Assemble 9.30 am William Street 


EASTER 


car park, Slough 
Lunch break 12.30 pm Longford 


Tea break 3.30 pm Hounslow 


SUNDAY 


Dispersal 6 pm Turnham Green 
FORUM FOR RADICALS 7.30 pm 


- see leaflet 


EASTER 
MONDAY 


Assemble 10 am Acton Green 

Lunch break 1 pm Hyde Park, 
Exhibition Ground 

CND rally 3 pm, Trafalgar Square 

4.45 pm form up in S E Corner for 
ACT OF DISSOCIATION 


5 pm March to Downing Street 


Walk and talk with the new radicals from Aldermaston to 
Trafalgar Square. Join us in the final act of dissociation at 


5 pm Monday. 


Details from March Committee, 13 Goodwin Street, N4 ARC 1239 


a discharge within three months, are 
committed to a minimum contract of 
nine years’ service, which does not start 
until they are 18. It is possible for a 
man to be held in service until he is 30, 
on a contract made when he was too 
young to have a mature understanding of 
his own future. 

Lord Brockway listed a number of cases 
about which there is full knowledge, 
and it is therefore all the more regret- 
table that Lord Shackleton, replying for 
the government, questioned the validity 
of the cases put to the Minister of De- 
fence, hinting that there was “ malinger- 
ing” involved; his attitude was basically 
one of disinterest and scepticism, and 
he made much political play of the fact 
that the evidence on individual cases of 
conscientious objection, submitted by the 
PPU, had made no reference to name 
and service number and therefore could 
not be investigated. (This, of course, had 
been done on purpose at this stage to 
avoid punitive measures.) He questioned 
the evidence produced that commanding 
officers, often ignorant of the regula- 
tions, obstructed and _ procrastinated 
when faced with an application for dis- 


charge, particularly on grounds of con- 
science. 

Fenner Brockway put the following pro- 
posals: that no person should be com- 
mitted to the forces’ regulations until 
the age of 18 and should not be asked 
to enlist on a long-term contract until 
21; that those who develop a conscien- 
tious objection should have the right to 
go direct to a tribunal with a further 
right of appeal to an ombudsman; that 
information on procedure and adminis- 
trative concessions should not be with- 
held when applied for. 

Lord Brockway was ably supported by 
Lord Gifford, who stated a strong liber- 
tarian case in favour of freedom from 
contract for any man who had a strong 
desire to change his occupation for what- 
ever reason; this was not disputed by 
Conservatives present. It is strange, 
though, that even those who support 
changes in the existing regulations 
should deem it necessary to stress that 
they would be used only by a small 
minority out of an otherwise happy, 
healthy service. 


See the NCCL statement on page 9 - Ed. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Thich Nhat Hanh, the South Vietnamese 
Buddhist monk and author of Vietnam: 
Lotus in a Sea of Fire, has been nomi- 
nated by Martin Luther King for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. CND is hoping that 
Nhat Hanh will arrive to speak at their 
final rally in Trafalgar Square on Easter 
Monday. 

CND’s picket organiser, John Cox, has 
asked us to point out that fears of 
disaster when it comes to marshalling the 
continuous picket between the American 
embassy, Whitehall and the South Viet- 
namese embassy on Easter Saturday are 
unfounded. He writes: “More than one 
assembly point would create many diffi- 
culties, in particular that of predicting 
the relative numbers at each point. Con- 
sequently, the public campaign is for 
everyone to assemble at 2.30 pm at 
Grosvenor Square whilst private arrange- 
ments are made with coach organisers 
to set some marchers down at the Albert 
Hall and Waterloo Place . . . However, 
the largest numbers will still assemble 
at Grosvenor Square and, rather than 
let people hang around for ages waiting 
to start, we propose using two exits and 
suggest that the earlier marchers leave 
closely bunched and at a faster pace... 
The point is that . .. the front will 
slow as soon as it meets one of the other 
sections.” 

The Bishop of Crediton was among 90 
Christians at a conference on “How 
Christians should tackle violence and 
war” held in Torquay on March 14 who 
signed a resolution “... that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury be informed of 
their grave concern at the scandal caused 
by the failure of the Church to make 
clear a distinctively Christian attitude 
to the moral issues involved in violence 
and war, particularly at present in re- 
gard to the war in Vietnam and to the 
continued proliferation of nuclear wea- 
pons.” The resolution adds: “The meet- 
ing earnestly prayed the Archbishop to 
lead Christians towards a solution of 
the serious crisis of conscience created 
for them by these issues, so that the 
witness of the Church be not further 
compromised. The meeting expressed the 
hope that the tension between the Gospel 
and the exigencies of violence and war 
would be exhaustively studied at next 
year’s Lambeth Conference.” 

At Whitsun, May 26 - 29, Christian CND 
is to hold a Peace Walk from London 
to Oxford. Details from Maeve Wilkins, 
38 Sutton Road, London N10. 

The postponed Copenacre/Corsham 


Britain is the only major country still supporting America in Vietnam. We 
have to change that. 
Our money is being wasted on nuclear weapons like Polaris submarines. We 
have to change that. 
Thousands of children are being killed in Vietnam; how many of our children 


Easter 
367 


will die for Polaris? 


Saturday March 25 

2.30 pm. Grosvenor Square. 
Mass moving picket linking 
US Embassy, Foreign Office, 
South Vietnam Embassy. 


Easter Sunday 


Northolt (Central 


Two-day march starts 11 am 
tube); 
Ruislip US base: Chiswick. 
CND 14 Grays Inn Road WC1 (CHA 3872) 


Easter Monday 

10.30 am Acton Green (Turn- 
ham Green tube) to Trafalgar 
Square Rally (3 pm). 


three-day demonstration and peace festi- 
val is to be held at Whitsun, May 27 - 29 
Details: Peter Cadogan, 5 Acton Way, 
Cambridge. 

The text of an advertisement to be placed 
in the Guardian on April 25, which has 
been inserted in this week’s Peace News, 
is being circulated widely by Joe and 
Rosalyn Balcombe. They hope for at 
least 1,500 signatures from the English- 
speaking world and require £1 from each 
signatory. So far 83 Americans have 
signed the statement in support of U 
Thant. Address (in case you've lost it): 
4 ope Lane, Croxted Road, London 


Twenty-six people supporting Grantham 
Peace Action fasted for 30 hours against 
the Vietnam war in the centre of Gran- 
tham on March 17 - 18. Over £6 was 
ae for Oxfam’s “ Vietnam Orphans 
und.” 
Four Sundays after Easter the French 
Mouvement Contre l’Armement Atom- 
ique will hold their annual spring 
marches. In the Paris area the marchers 
may well pass near Fresnes, where a 
young Paris lawyer, Georges Pinet, is 
serving four months imprisonment for 
his objection to an army which bases its 
strategy on nuclear weapons. Pinet, a 
Christian, was jailed on March 7. Ad- 
dress in prison: Ecrou 31356, 2e Divi- 
sion, Cellule 8, Maison d’Arret, F-94- 
Fresnes, France. 
Beat Blues Poetry Satire is the title of 
the YCND entertainment to be held at 
the Queens Hall, Commercial Road, El 
(Aldgate tube) this Saturday, March 25. 
Among those appearing: Ram John 
Holder, Adrian Mitchell and the CAST 
group. Admission, 5s. 
CND will be entertaining at the ‘100 
Club,” 100 Oxford Street on Easter Mon- 
day between 7.30 pm and 12.30. Artists 
include the Johnny Parker Band with 
Wally Fawkes and Leon Rosselson. 
Admission, 5s. 
The Easter Anarchist Meeting, addressed 
by Robert Barltrop, Ken Hawkes and 
Donald Rooum, will be held at the Con- 
way Hall, London, at 7.30 pm on Sunday, 
March, 26. 
A student meeting, “Students and 
Authoritarianism, Civil and Military,” 
will be held at Student Movement House, 
103 Gower Street, London WC1, between 
10.30 am and 5 pm on Tuesday, March 
28. Easter marchers welcome. 
Burtonwood, near Warrington, is to be 
built up as a USAF base as NATO 
forces leave France. NW Region CND is 
to demonstrate there on Saturday, April 
22. Details: 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 
The 75th annual conference of the ILP 
~ cone held in Blackpool on March 
Hugh Jenkins, MP, and Adrian Mitchell 
were among the first to donate blood 
to the Medical Aid Committee for Viet- 
nam last week. Fifty pints have left via 
East Germany for Hanoi already. De- 
jane 29 Great James Street, London 
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